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REMEMBER an old scholastic aphorism, which says, “that 
| the man who lives wholly detached from others, must be 

either an angel or a devil.” When I see in any of these de- 
tached gentlemen of our times the angelic purity, power, and 
beneficence, I shall admit them to be angels. In the mean time we 
are born only to be men. We shall do enough if we form ourselves 
to be good ones. It is therefore our business carefully to cultivate 
our minds, to rear to the most perfect vigour and maturity, every 
sort of generous and honest feeling that belongs to our nature. To 
bring the dispositions that are lovely in private life into the service 
and conduct of the commonwealth; so to be patriots, as not to 
forget we are gentlemen. To cultivate friendships, and to incur 
enmities. To have both strong, but both selected: in the one, to be 
placable; in the other, immoveable. To model our principles to our 
duties and our situation. To be fully persuaded, that all virtue 
which is impracticable is spurious; and rather to run the risque of 
falling into faults in a course which leads us to act with effect and 
energy, than to loiter out our days, without blame, and without 
use. Public life is a situation of power and energy; he trespasses 
against his duty who sleeps upon his watch, as well as he that goes 
over to the enemy. 


—Edmund Burke, Thoughts on the Present Discontents (1770) 
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Howells in 1948" 


Epwin H. Capy 


HEN Literature magazine 
W polled the public in 1899 
to nominate the ten Amer- 
ican authors to be honored by first 
appointment to the proposed Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters, 
William Dean Howells won over 
John Fiske and Mark Twain, lead- 
ing the race all the way. By 1928 his 
reputation had sunk to the lowest 
depth of the critical Gehenna then 
reserved for representatives of “‘the 
genteel tradition,” whatever that 
happened to mean to the individual 
critic. Though the history of How- 
ells’s reputation is a fascinating 
chapter in the unwritten history of 
American letters, the primary pur- 
pose of this essay is to estimate, with 
appropriate reasons, what his stand- 
ing ought to be in 1948. 

Perhaps two slight digressions are 
in order at the start: one to consider 
what Howells’s reputation actually 
is just now; the other to lay out the 
vast scholarly and critical job which 
must be done before anyone can be 
ready to judge him finally. Certainly 
Howells’s name has risen with strik- 
ing vitality from the mire into which 
the twenties had trampled it. The 
sympathy and admiration accorded 
him in Van Wyck Brooks’s New 
England Indian Summer (1940), 
contrasted with the same author’s 


bitter hostility in The Ordeal of 


*This and the following essay on “Mark Twain's 
Idyl of Frontier America” continue the series of re- 
examinations of American literature. Papers in pre- 
vious numbers of this Review discussed Thoreau, Nor- 
ris, Hawthorne, Holmes, Irving, Whitman, Emerson, 
and Melville. 


Mark Twain (1920) and cognate 
works, is one measure of that rise. 
Others are the rich appreciation of 
Howells’s art in Carl Van Doren’s re- 
vision of The Novel in America 
(1940) or the facets of his historical 
importance in Alfred Kazin’s On 
Native Grounds and Walter Fuller 
Taylor’s Economic Novel in Amer- 
ica. In the space of the current roar- 
ing forties, indeed, the whole How- 
ellsian atmosphere has been chang- 
ing. People are reading Howells 
again; at least, his books are increas- 
ingly difficult to buy. 

Much serious Howells scholarship 
is forward. There is a platoon of dis- 
sertations done or being done, and 
book follows book to store up more 
material about him. The Gibson and 
Arms Bibliography of William Dean 
Howells has provided us with the 
indispensable tool, brilliantly de- 
signed, for every sort of investiga- 
tion. And yet the job has only begun. 
There is no biography of Howells 
aside from the ingenious Life in Let- 
ters edited by Miss Mildred Howells. 
For understanding of the man as 
well as his period we need at least 
books exploring the international 
movement toward realism and How- 
ells’s part in it; his battle for his 
critical principles and its effect on 
the critical climate of the entire 
period 1882-1912; his relations with 
at least three sets of his American 
contemporaries during his long ca- 
reer—from James, Perry, Twain, of 
his own generation, through Gar- 
land, Boyesen, and the regionalists 
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of his middle years, to Crane, Norris, 
Tarkington, and all the bright 
youngsters whom he helped and 
gladly endured in the latter years. 
The significance of his work in con- 
tinuing the Brahmin campaign of 
civilizing America by exposing it to 
European culture, and yet his in- 
tense devotion to his vision of a dis- 
tinctive American life of small-town 
virtue and simplicity are only two 
more of the many needed studies. Re- 
sponsible, serious critical evaluation 
awaits the completion of at least a 
major part of these informational 
tasks. 

But to the question: how ought 
Howells to rank in 1948? One feels 
comfortable enough in answering 
broadly that he has proved, for the 
immediate present, his right to rank- 
ing as a major author. 

This would be true if only his his- 
torical contribution to the emer- 
gence of American literature were 
considered. In his more than sixty 
years of authorship, he wrote some 
two hundred books or parts of books, 
and more than a thousand periodical 
items. He contributed ranking ex- 
amples to the forms of the novel, 
travel book, autobiography, and the 
essay in America. His poetry and 
farces are minor but significant. His 
additions to the life of letters and 
that of literary folk in America as 
editor, as reviewer, as battler for re- 
sponsible critical standards and prin- 
ciples, as friend and aider of serious 
literary artistry, as sponsor of young 
writers, as moralist to America, are 
scarcely calculable. Other men whom 
one must yet call minor wrote much, 
knew many authors, did many 
things, but one runs upon Howells 
and his influence, surely a major one, 


everywhere in the long Age of Con- 
fidence. 

Again, Howells has sketched out, 
and filled in with its people, the 
broadest portrait of America ever 
done. As is often remarked, work- 
ers and farmers do not toil or strain 
in his picture, criminals and other 
social debris are suggested, not seen. 
But for the rest, from the eager rural 
boy or girl to the decadent Bostonian 
or the bewildered capitalist (which- 
ever is at the top of the social heap), 
Howells’s portrait of Americans and 
their ways is of a rich, various full- 
ness penetratingly recorded and not 
to be matched in the pages of any 
other writer. 

His Americans range in locale 
from the frontier, to the front- 
porch, to palazzi in Venice and Flor- 
ence. True enough, as has often been 
charged against him, there are Pro- 
per Bostonians at dinners and teas. 
But they form a proportion of How- 
ells’s personnel which might seem 
shockingly small to a reader of his 
earlier critics. Beside them—Brom- 
field Corey & Co.—must be placed 
all the caricatures of cold Boston 
snobs from Miles Arbuton of A 
Chance Acquaintance on through at 
least a dozen volumes, and all the 
vulgarian plutocrats like the Vos- 
trands of The Landlord at Lion’s 
Head. Next might be ranked the 
travellers and the foreigners, especial- 
ly Italians, they meet from the re- 
current Marches and the Venetian 
folk of A Foregone Conclusion for- 
ward. Sometimes they are a bit like 
Henry James’s international people, 
but far more often they are strangely 
warmed through with living, pro- 
vincial blood. 

Because Howells moved all his life 
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in at least something of a Fourth Es- 
tate atmosphere, his books swarm 
with “professional” men, most of 
them vividly odd. There are clergy- 
men, doctors, lawyers, reformers— 
there are writers, journalists, paint- 
ers, architects. Nor did he forget 
the hectic religious impulses of the 
America of his early years in his por- 
traits of Shakers, spiritualists, and 
religious hysterics. That new thing, 
the American Business Man, appears 
early and classically in Silas Lapham, 
and Northwick of The Quality of 
Mercy. But one feels finally, I think, 
that Howells’s imagination was best 
at home among the small-town peo- 
ple of whom, despite all his acquired 
money and real sophistication, he was 
always most truly one. Whether male 
or female natural aristocrats, or the 
more common struggling, half-ful- 
filled and a shade vinegary men and 
women of up-country America, they 
are keenly, carefully, subtly limned. 
From the Gaylords of A Modern In- 
stance on through to The Kentons 
and beyond, they live with a force 
and pathos, and in a number, which 
would have made the reputations of 
half-a-dozen local colorists. 

Also it should be pointed out that 
Howells and his career form a strik- 
ing portrait in themselves of most of 
that age in which modernity came 
true. It is not merely that he knew 
and somehow affected almost every- 
one. Nor that he was first compla- 
cent about and then early a rebel 
against the Robber Barons; nor even 
that he spearheaded the battle for 
realism and reshaped the face of 
American fiction. If the Gilded Age 
had its hideous side and its gigantic 
scientific side, there was also its hu- 
mane, attractive side: Henry Seidel 


Canby remembered it as the Age of 
Confidence. Howells’s books are su- 
premely the repository of that lost, 
hopeful, seemingly serene world. In 
them people travel smoothly and 
freely through a Europe ignorant of 
passports. At home are the Boston 
drawing-room for rich security, the 
New York salon for sparkle and 
glamour, or the small-town piazza 
and parlor for tranquil, comfortable 
living. Violence, terror, or pain are 
remote, almost legendary, certainly 
unrepresentative of this world. In 
the middle distance, between home 
and Europe, is the summer hotel, 
American plan, with the warm, 
balsamic, berry-laden countryside all 
around. Shadows cross this land, dis- 
quieting clouds rise above it, doubt 
and dismay hang in the air: but the 
storm is not yet, the deluge comes 
after. 

Ideological concerns should be al- 
lowed small weight in the judgment 
of an author’s artistic stature,—if 
only because the ideological emphases 
of individual readers and of different 
periods vary profoundly and the 
major writer has something to say to 
all. Yet it should be observed that 
Howells is one of the none too nu- 
merous great democrats among ma- 
jor American writers. A Jeffersonian 
from ‘childhood, and a Tolstoian 
socialist in late years when he saw 
the need to adjust the pre-industrial 
Jeffersonian ideals to the conditions 
of a new age, Howells assumed in his 
novels the natural aristocrat rising 
from the people to responsible demo- 
cratic leadership (he was not a bad 
example himself). All his life he re- 
tained faith in the essential rightness 


of the democratic way of life of his 
Western boyhood: the charge that he 
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‘sold out’ to Bostonism is possible 
only to those who never seriously 
read him. And even when he began 
to doubt that American civilization 
was going to save itself or had the 
moral right to salvation, he believed 
that it could have worked perfectly 
if it had been true to the democratic 
faith—and that a sincere conversion 
to its own best traditions could re- 
deem it yet. His own place, and the 
place of the body of his finest books, 
in that tradition is as native as that 
of Whitman. 


II 


Mere historic stature justly dooms 
its possessor to life primarily for the 
scholar and perhaps somewhat for 
the common reader of uncommon 
historical sense. Even the produc- 
tion of a sweeping portrait of an 
age, taken alone, consigns the por- 
trayer to the interest primarily of 
the social historian. But Howells has 
something more than that to offer. 
Of all the mountain he wrote, it can 
be fairly said that nothing in it is 
bad, and only some obvious pot- 
boilers are even shallow. Nor is this 
damning with faint praise. When 
once the taste for Howells is ac- 
quired, almost everything begins to 
tingle with humor. Anyone can 
savor the style Mark Twain thought 
supreme, and the right Howellsian 
taste finds in it lasting enjoyment. 
Except for the literary passions to 
which one comes with instantaneous 
affinity, the taste for many a dis- 
tinctive writer must be acquired,— 
as for Donne, for Pope, for Henry 
James. And when the taste for 
Howells is acquired, it brings nour- 
ishment for sensibility and intellect 
with it. 


All of this is increasingly a matter 
of the verifiable experience of care- 
ful readers of Howells in 1948. Can 
one go on from it to say that there- 
fore Howells acquires really first- 
rank artistic standing in 1948? Cer- 
tainly not without consideration of 
some of his major deficiencies. 

Perhaps the greatest fault in How- 
ells for our time is the absence of any 
single achievement, any one book 
which can be clearly ranked as first- 
class in free comparison with the 
recognized great works of literary 
art. There is high general competence 
relieved by peaks of brilliance, mo- 
ments of greatness in Howells. There 
is no generally acknowledged great 
novel, nor could I personally single 
one out. A shortcoming which can- 
not be winked or explained away, 
this can be explained, nevertheless, 
and entered into an account of 
Howells as nearly final as this paper 
can strike. 

The reasons for this greatest de- 
fect in Howells are first, a failure of 
method, I think, and secondly a 
series of inter-connected lacks in the 
artist which have a principal source. 

Though Howells was an acute 
critic of the novel who worked 
within a reasonably coherent theory, 
perhaps the primary source of failure 
in his finest books is the lack of 
steady allegiance to method. As he 
is strongest where Henry James is 
weakest—in the creation of humanly 
credible characters—so in the indi- 
vidual form of the novel, where 
James is strongest, Howells is weak- 
est. He violates consistently his own 
injunctions against the intrusive au- 
thor. Though the “moving accident” 
he hated does not appear, the sinuous 
arm of coincidence thrusts itself into 
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the action with distressing fre- 
quency. But worst are the unassimi- 
lated people and actions, and the 
huddled or abstracted closes which 
particularly mar the most vital of 
his books. 

There are few if any real plots in 
Howells, which fitted his realistic 
doctrine nicely. But any reader’s 
sense of form demands that there be 
in the end a certain unity of inci- 
dent in the novel; all the rope-ends 
must be spliced in, tied down, or 
tucked out of sight. Yet Howells was 
a far greater perpetrator of literary 
Irish pennants than many a far lesser 
novelist. To take four of his best 
works as examples: A Modern In- 
stance, The Rise of Silas Lapham, A 
Hazard of New Fortunes, The Land- 
lord at Lion’s Head. In A Modern 
Instance the distance of relationship 
has long been marked between the 
main theme, the doomed marriage of 
Bartley and Marcia Hubbard, and 
the second strand, the spiritual crisis 
of Ben Halleck who must suffer and 
let Marcia suffer the frustration of 
permanent loss because the fates let 
him love her from afar while she 
was yet married. Howells somehow 
failed to discover any single thread 
of life which rustic Marcia and Bos- 
tonian Ben could grasp in common, 
before he precipitated Ben’s love and 
his crisis; and that failure was re- 
sponsible for much of the famous 
muddle of the ending—of which 
more later. Even in The Rise of Silas 
Lapham, where the parallel plots are 
much more firmly joined, one some- 
times has the feeling of watching 
two simultaneous tennis matches on 
neighboring courts which are gradu- 
ally merging as Silas’s business prob- 
lems and the Lapham-Corey ro- 


mance gradually blend. Defensible 
if sometimes dizzying as that is, what 
shall we do with the hiatus devoted 
to the building of Silas’s house? And 
what of the always foggy ramifica- 
tions of the question of Silas’s typist, 
Zerilla. Why should she be in the 
book at all? 

The same question could be asked 
of the extended and footless amours 
of the artist Beaton in A Hazard of 
New Fortunes, as well as of the ex- 
istence of several of the young ladies. 
It is clear enough why Beaton is 
there: to show the repulsiveness of 
artistic irresponsibility and amoral 
blindness toward the social problems 
dramatized by the Traction Strike 
and the predatory capitalist Dryfoos. 
But in a novel all too rich in figures 
and problems, the space and atten- 
tion given Beaton’s romantic activi- 
ties weary the reader and confuse the 
lines of form. In The Landlord at 
Lion’s Head there are similar wan- 
derings. At the beginning we are im- 
pressed by vivid details concerning 
the spiritualistic adventures amid 
grim living conditions of heroine 
Cynthia Whitwell’s father. Neither 
he nor spiritualism has anything cen- 
tral to do with the form or the ideas 
of the novel itself. Yet the Vos- 
trands, who appear late but are in- 
dispensable to the development of 
the action, and are significant sym- 
bols as well, seem to drop out of the 
blue. 

Such difficulties may be partly ex- 
plained by Howells’s practice of 
serializing for magazines and finding 
that his novel grew and altered in 
his hands from instalment to instal- 
ment. Obviously, some of the great- 
est literature gives evidence of just 
such experiences in its authors. (I am 
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quite aware that almost everything 
one can say about Howells’s struc- 
tural difficulties also applies to 
Shakespeare.) Still they do blur and 
distort the forms and hence their ef- 
fects. They do confuse or weary or 
bemuse the reader and dull the edge 
of his absorption in the novels. 
Endings were another of How- 
ells’s great weaknesses. Almost none 
of his endings was better than ordi- 
nary; and, again, the best of the 
novels seem plagued by unworthy 
closes. The case of A Modern In- 
stance is notorious: it is now clear 
that Howells himself was unhappy 
about it. A novel which has been 
powerfully observant and absorb- 
ingly dramatic, especially when it 
followed the Bartley-Marcia theme, 
toward its end pushes Bartley off to 
an abstractly reported death in Ari- 
zona, frustrates and truncates the 
Ben Halleck action to which it had 
escaped from Bartley, and ends in 
almost unrelieved embarrassment. 
Less acute difficulty—disappoint- 
ment rather than embarrassment— 
follows the meeting of the ultimate 
passion and ironical death of Con- 
rad Dryfoos in A Hazard of New 
Fortunes and the second-hand ac- 
count of the climactic, squalid de- 
mise of Dylks, The Leatherwood 
God. Still another weak ending to 
an essentially powerful work is that 
of The Landlord at Lion’s Head. 
Though we have been absorbed in 
watching the worldly rise and moral 
damnation of Jeff Durgin subtly 
dramatized, now at the end the scene 
shifts quickly to Westover and Cyn- 
thia. A few words and their years of 
misunderstanding are at an end; he 
is enlightened and she is won: and 
the central, organic core of the Dur- 


gin-action and the moral exploration 
are lost around the bend as we turn, 
in a brief parting scene of bantering 
romance, into something painfully 
close to bathos. If these were ordi- 
nary, pot-boiling romances or other- 
wise second-rate novels, of course 
their defects would not matter. But 
Howells’s lapses are important; they 
mar fine books. 

Also it is true that such technical 
flaws would not matter critically if 
the other virtues of the books were 
overwhelming. We seldom notice 
them in Shakespeare, and it hardly 
matters that there is too much plain 
whaling in Moby Dick or that Huc- 
kleberry Finn staggers considerably 
in the home stretch. There are cer- 
tain lacks in Howells which only a 
consummately careful artistry could 
have disguised. He lacks the ultimate 
energy which carries a Moby Dick 
to peaks of magnificent passion or 
packs Huck Finn full of vivid 
charm. Limitations of experience, 
but also limitations of Howells’s 
mind, insulated his imagination from 
man working, from Whitman’s ath- 
letic America. The same limitations 
denied him direct contact with hu- 
man degradation and suffering. Crit- 
ics have complained endlessly about 
Howells’s cheeriness. It was not that 
he had a shallow or cheery mind, 
quite the opposite. It was that he 
might never handle sin or pain at 
first-hand, but always by implica- 
tion or through abstraction.’ 

This is presumably one strong ex- 
plantation for the weaknesses of the 
dénouements of A Modern Instance, 
A Hazard of New Fortunes, and T he 
Leatherwood God, three among the 


1See “The Neuroticism of William Dean Howells,” 
PMLA, LXI (March, 1946), 229-238, 
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novels nearest to greatness. In A 
Modern Instance we lose contact 
with Bartley as soon as he goes to 
the dogs. Howells will not, because 
he cannot, imagine him truly gross, 
sinking lower, murdered in his sins. 
Even worse, perhaps, he (and there- 
fore we) are denied vision of the pas- 
sion of poor Conrad Dryfoos. The 
brevity and dryness with which 
Howells treats both the riot and the 
ironic shot which strikes down only 
sympathetic Conrad almost smother 
what ought to be a tragic climax. 
Though the ambiguity of Dylks’s 
lonely death serves the purpose of 
supplying a sordid new apocalypse 
for the more fanatic survivors among 
the Leatherwood devotees, still the 
shift to report, to abstraction, has the 
same effect: the illusion is broken, or 
at least wrenched; the novel is to 
that extent marred. 

There is too usually something de- 
tached about Howells. Partly it is 
the great sensibility and the complex, 
keen intelligence which tempts his 
wide-ranging comprehension of hu- 
man beings toward the comic atti- 
tude. He understands, smiles, for- 
gives. Partly it is the result of the 
intense self-education which in 
youth made a “literary creature” of 
him and all his days made him see life 
as literature and fixed his eye on the 
dominant middle-class population 
and experience of his age. Part of 
the fault may lie with his turn into 
Tolstoianism. That concentrated his 
attention on social and political con- 
cerns which, however noble in them- 
selves, were ultimately beyond his 
powers of artistic assimilation. It 
also provided him with a transcen- 
dent religious attitude of detachment 
from currently deplorable conditions 


which it provided faith to believe 
would be improved. Finally, the 
sheer bulk of the Gibson-Arms bibli- 
ography makes it clear that Howells 
consistently overworked, overpro- 
duced. 

The net result was that, in addi- 
tion to the undertones of detach- 
ment too frequent in Howells’s 
work, he was prevented from con- 
centration on the materials seeming- 
ly most congenial to him: the life of 
small-town America. If there is any- 
thing to Twain’s theory that “years 
of unconscious absorption” of life, 
not mere observation, provide the 
right materials for the novelist, this 
was Howells’s forte. In A Modern 
Instance, in the persons of the Lap- 
hams, the Kentons, in portions of a 
dozen books, that life, that America, 
came alive with an intensity and a 
convincing charm seldom matched 
in Howells’s pages. Perhaps The 
Leatherwood God, extraordinary late 
bloom on his aging stalk, is the 
strongest evidence that his best-ab- 
sorbed material was that of the fresh- 
water, up-country, village America 
of his youth. And if that be true, 
then those of his many interests 
which failed to come fully alive for 
him may be partly chargeable with 
his failure to concentrate on the 
most rewarding content of his imagi- 
nation. 


Ill 


Yet when all this is said and duly 
entered upon the account, one finds 
something in his mind insisting that 
Howells’s writings are memorable, 
enduring, meaningful. Major liter- 
ary artistry is in them. For one thing, 
he requires, and repays, careful read- 
ing. Unlike, let us say, Van Wyck 
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Mason, who never demands a first 
thought, Howells levies on one’s 
second and third reflections: and 
sometimes rewards him after the 
novel is put away with that familiar 
effect of the truest experience, the 
flashing insight into a meaning of 
something which entered his mind 
from the book but was not evident 
when the book was in hand. There is 
a deep and steady criticism of life 
there. Partly as an effect of his talent 
and temperament, partly following 
his critical theory, his portraits of 
men and women are packed with 
low-pitched meaning. To reproduce 
the texture of ordinary human psy- 
chological experience, the thin gold 
of triumph woven through the 
heavy cording of embarrassment and 
frustration, is Howells’s best and 
most constant achievement through- 
out his mature works. This is what 
the novel of event or the novelist of 
high-tension cannot achieve. It is 
also what smothers Howells’s plots 
when his sense of the real thing wins 
its tug-of-war with his sense of form. 

In Howells’s criticism of life the 
realist passes over to the moralist, in 
the best sense, most effectively in the 
prevalent, but rather staggeringly 
often over-looked, satire. He is per- 
haps the subtlest and richest Ameri- 
can master of satire and irony. The 
bon mots of Howells’s characters are 
often worth a dozen critical essays— 
for instance, the repartee at Brom- 
field Corey’s dinner-party in Silas 
Lapham over the romanticistic novel 
fatally titled Tears, Idle Tears. Even 
more enlightening is the situation in 
Indian Summer. The conventional 
explanation of the novel is that it 
represents a man, Theodore Colville, 
who in the Indian summer of his 


youth falls in love with a beautiful 
young girl, is dismayed by her energy 
and enthusiasm and turns, finally en- 
lightened, to the waiting arms of his 
contemporary, Mrs. Bowen, who is 
just right for him. The laugh is sup- 
posed to be on Colville. Actually, of 
course, it is on the ladies: on Imogen 
the ingénue whose novelistic roman- 
ticizing of Colville’s long-lost love 
makes her throw herself at him; and 
on Mrs. Bowen whose romanticizing 
and Europeanizing of etiquette and 
lady-honor makes her obscure the 
situation, bewilder Colville, torture 
Imogen and herself, and generally 
flout common sense and all the truly 
human values in the situation. Indian 
Summer, mordant when taken as in- 
tended, becomes perhaps the key to 
the long list of Howells’s writings 
against the empty stupidity of the 
romantic theme of glamorous, self- 
pitying self-sacrifice. The charge 
that Howells feminized his novels 
for his feminine audience has truth 
in it. A feminist in several senses, he 
wished to have women freer psycho- 
logically and intellectually, more 
honest, more realistic, more healthy. 
His battle i is not altogether won yet, 
but his part in it lends his ‘“‘femini- 
zation” a larger respectability than 
it has generally been accorded. 
Without commenting here on 
Howells’s democratic, economic, or 
other ideals, it ought to be said that 
he is in most respects the most civi- 
lized of our writers. He is more ur- 
bane than Holmes and so humane 
that one turns to Woolman to find 
his equal. This is true in part because 
he is faithful to the realistic creed 
for which he fought and deals with 
the subtleties and nuances of the 
way ordinary life is lived. He treats 
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of American problems—unheroic, 
undramatic ones—as adult problems 
worth a serious and hopeful diag- 
nosis and prescription. To those 
problems he brings all his wealth of 
thoughtful years carefully lived. 
From the point occupied by ad- 
vanced writing in our own time it is 
difficult to see why Parrington’s ob- 
servation that there were so many 
scruples to a page of Howells should 
ever have been regarded as a critical 
crusher. 

Yet it is also possible that his dis- 
tance from the ultimate greatness as 
an American realist may be measured 
in part by his own “civilization” in 
this sense. For it was true in his time 
as in ours that American life was 
largely marked by what Howells 
would probably have called ‘uncivi- 
lization,’ and that the tension be- 
tween the two forces both in indi- 
viduals and in society as a whole was 
and is the most dramatic and mean- 
ingful fact in American life. Not 
that Howells was unaware of the 
struggle, quite the contrary. The 
trouble was that he could all so sel- 
dom bring himself face to face with 


the indecencies of ‘uncivilization.’ 
Those are hinted at, described ab- 
stractly, condemned; but they and 
the men and women who embodied 
them were forbidden access to How- 
ells’s creative imagination and, 
thence, to the vital life of his- 
novels. 

What can one say of Howells, 
then, in 1948? He must be remem- 
bered as a great American person- 
ality, the wise, kindly, rich-minded 
man who can be found in his books. 
His historic position as the captain 
of American realism, and as a strong 
fighter for much of the best in the 
American Dream, must be heeded. 
The necessary studies of him and his 
age ought soon to be made. His artis- 
tic achievement, fine, high, but never 
quite unconditionally so, leaves open 
the last question: ought his strengths 
make us forget his flaws? Only a 
keen, systematic critical examination 
of his vast writings, made with full 
information in hand, could answer 
that question properly. Howells re- 
mains in 1948 wide-open, beckoning, 


a field within American letters in 


himself. 


Mark Twain's Idyl of Frontier America 


Ray B. West, Jr. 


LMOST all the critical writ- 

A ings concerning Mark Twain 
have dealt with his life, the 
psychology of his twisted later years, 
and with his social background. 
They have treated his works only 
by implication. The challenge of 
Samuel Clemens’s personal frustra- 
tions and his relation to his frontier 
background have attracted the so- 
ciologist, the historian, and the 
biographer, while the numerous fail- 
ures and partial successes of Mark 
Twain, the artist, have so compli- 
cated (and in a certain sense weak- 
ened) his status that they have ob- 
scured the values of his major works. 
It is certainly true that Mark 
Twain’s personal relationship to his 
environment (frontier America) is 
more pertinent than is the case with 
most authors. It is also true that 
certain gross misunderstandings of 
that environment needed correction 
before a critical structure could be 
established. Bernard DeVoto has, I 
think we may assume, disposed of 
Van Wyck Brooks’s mistaken view 
of the frontier, though he has, as a 
result of his argumentative nature, 
swept away Brooks’s occasional val- 
uable insights along with it. He has 
at least made it clear that Mr. 
Brooks had little conception of the 
afirmative values in American fron- 
tier development, less even than 
Henry James, who at first glance 
would appear to represent the anti- 
thesis of everything Mark Twain 
stood for and who scarcely can be 
said to represent the high point in 


appreciation of Twain, but who in 
making his most completely repre- 
sentative American character a 
product of the western environment 
indicated an awareness of frontier 
values wholly lacking in Brooks’s 
The Ordeal of Mark Twain. Even 
Sherwood Anderson, who as a per- 
sonal friend of Brooks was extremely 
anxious to approve of The Ordeal 
when it first appeared, recognized at 
once the injustice of Brooks’s posi- 
tion. Mr. DeVoto, up to the time 
that he relinquished custody of the 
Twain documents, seemed to be 
working toward a critical position, 
especially in the volume Mark Twain 
at Work, but the more ambitious 
Mark Twain’s America is marred as 
criticism by a preoccupation (valua- 
ble in itself) with revaluating the 
influence of the frontier and by his 
Brooks-phobia. In justice to Mr. 
DeVoto it must be pointed out that 
he made no pretentions of writing 
literary criticism, and certainly his 
devotion to the job of explaining the 
meaning of the frontier represents 
a valuable and necessary pre-critical 
occupation. 

It is in America’s nineteenth cen- 
tury development that we recognize 
the essential features of our great 
national dilemma outlined in_ its 
boldest and perhaps most disturbing 
clarity. The frontier was, as Van 
Wyck Brooks recognized, the meet- 
ing place of traditional conservative 
and liberal opinion, but it was also, as 
he failed to note, a conflict in which 
traditionalism most often went down 
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in defeat, the seed-bed of political 
and economic innovation, of reac- 
tion against Eastern conservatism, 
just as the colonies had at one time 
represented a reaction against the 
conservatism of Europe. The devel- 
opment of this attitude toward the 
frontier can be traced from the so- 
cial historian Frederick Jackson Tur- 
ner, through the socio-literary his- 
torian V. L. Parrington, down to the 
socio-literary critic, the late Con- 
stance Rourke, to whom Mr. De- 
Voto is, as he acknowledges, enor- 
mously indebted. It is an attitude 
which has led increasingly toward a 
concern with literary values, but 
one which, along with the footnotes 
and personal details of the academic 
scholars and biographers, has never 
completely succeeded in catching 
hold of the works themselves, of ex- 
plaining the enormous vitality which 
we acknowledge them to possess, the 
constant appeal of such works as the 
better short fiction, Life on the Mis- 
sissippi, Tom Sawyer, and Huckle- 
berry Finn. It would seem logical 
that the next job should be just such 
an examination, a bringing of these 
works into focus alongside the 
works of James, Hawthorne’s The 
Scarlet Letter, and Melville’s Moby 
Dick, a position which at least 
Huckleberry Finn would seem to 
occupy despite its critical neglect, 
despite even a great deal of ob- 
scure disparagement by critics from 
Henry James to Mr. Brooks. 


II 
The bulk of Mark Twain’s early 


writings were personal records or 
humorous sketches pretending to be 
personal accounts. This was in the 
accepted tradition of American 


journalism of his time, especially in 
the rural outposts and upon the 
frontier. It was an era of ‘personal 
journalism, and in the tradition in 
which Twain received his training 
both in Hannibal, Missouri, and in 
the Far West. The jump from news- 
paper reporting to the lecture plat- 
form and into book publication was, 
therefore, not great, the success of 
all of these activities depending as 
they did upon the personal manner 
of the reporter—not upon the per- 
sonal manner of Samuel Clemens, 
but of Mark Twain, the humorist. 
Samuel Clemens had several pseudo- 
nyms before he settled upon the final 
one, and it is perhaps fortunate that 
Mark Twain was the one which he 
retained, for the earlier disguises 
were exactly in the tradition of the 
popular humor of the time, no less 
crude and no more subtle. In a sense, 
the name “Mark Twain” was to 
symbolize those two elements in 
Samuel Clemens’s approach to his 
material which are the clue to his 
importance: (1) the humorous tra- 
dition of the frontier, which had 
created, as Constance Rourke has 
pointed out, a vast reservoir of folk 
material, and which had developed 
a technique of dealing with that ma- 
terial; (2) a knowledge of and a 
regard for life within the orbit of 
the Mississippi River Valley. 

It is no doubt natural enough that 
most biographers and scholars have 
been impressed by the necessity of 
explaining the psychological changes 
which occurred in Mark Twain fol- 
lowing his tremendous popular suc- 
cess and after his settlement in the 
East. These changes are signifi- 
cant if we are to understand the 
many failures in Twain’s literary 
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career. Their importance, however, 
would seem to be no greater than 
the similar tragedies of Melville, 
Hawthorne, Whitman, or Hart 
Crane, except in degree, and except 
to the extent that there has been 
more interest aroused in the personal 
predicament of a man who came 
very near to representing our na- 
tional public jester—against his will; 
whose every quip was broadcast by 
most of the newspapers of America, 
whose every move was watched and 
applauded by an inquisitive and de- 
lighted public. The truth is, Mark 
Twain the humorist became himself 
almost a national mythical figure, 
and the fact was tinged with a ro- 
mantic poignancy when it became 
known that he was, beneath his 
mask, a bitter and tortured man. 
The facts of his pessimism have 
been sufficiently treated that they 
need no repetition here, except to 
point out that there have been oth- 
ers who suffered personal tragedy 
without the need to express their 
despair and bitterness in such short 
stories as ““The Mysterious Stranger” 
and “‘The Man that Corrupted Had- 
leyburg.” Whitman’s ‘Democratic 
Vistas” is full of a similar disillu- 
sionment, as are the late letters and 
stanzas of Hart Crane, but neither 
Whitman nor Crane felt a compul- 
sion to formulate a philosophy of 
despair and to build a body of works 
upon it. Disillusionment meant, for 
them, a revision of a former opti- 
mism, a recognition of a complexity 
in American life with which their 
art, finally, was unable to cope. For 
Mark, who had been raised in the 
heart of the Mississippi River coun- 
try during its most exciting and col- 
orful period, whose visit to the Far 


West had occurred at a time when 
its boisterous laissez faire existence 
had seemed like nothing less than a 
Utopian freedom from the restraints 
of an artificial morality, domestic 
economy, and even aesthetic theory, 
personal frustration was to become 
a harness from which he could free 
himself only by a process of disasso- 
ciation. 

The fact is that Mark Twain 
wanted to affirm life. In the begin- 
ning his humor was directed against 
all of those associations which 
seemed to falsify his concept of real- 
ity; the romantic views of Cooper 
and Scott, social obligations, the tra- 
ditions of culture which seemed re- 
mote to life in Hannibal or Virginia 
City. Mark was a hedonist because 
the philosophy of the frontier put 
great value upon even the most 
minor sensations: the excitement of 
gambling, heavy drinking, cigar- 
smoking, exotic dress; it looked with 
a skeptical eye upon intellectual life 
which did not provide immediate 
physical excitement or upon any so- 
cial or aesthetic restraint which 
seemed to frustrate it. In the begin- 
ning of his life in the East, the family 
seemed to provide a similar kind of 
excitement, as did his early financial 
success, and as his popular success 
as an author never failed to do. Put 
down in the midst of a genteel so- 
ciety, however, it was inevitable that 
he should also seek affirmation there. 
That he found great value in his 
friendship with William Dean How- 
ells is not as surprising as it is some- 
times made to seem, because How- 
ells himself had, as a Westerner come 
East, undergone much the same ex- 
perience, and (as it turned out) 
with much the same result. Howells 
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could understand and appreciate 
Twain the rebel, as could Mark’s 
general reading public, but the gen- 
teel intellectual society of New Eng- 
land could not, as the Whittier 
birthday dinner of 1877 testifies. 
Nevertheless, there is evidence that 
Mark attempted to conform to New 
England standards in his family life, 
the conscientious revision of his 
works, and in the great emphasis put 
upon the making of money. It is 
this last fact, more than any other, 
which contributed most to the im- 
pact of disillusionment when his 
family life was disrupted by illness 
and death and when his personal fi- 
nancial structure collapsed. 

Mark Twain could not, however, 
in his writing at least, compromise 
himself in the manner that Howells 
did—not even when he tried. There 
is no doubt that Howells possessed a 
keener intellectual insight into the 
social and moral problems of Ameri- 
can life, but he lacked both the 
aesthetic sensibility of Twain and 
the aesthetic-moral sensibility of 
Henry James and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Mark never lost his feeling 
of nostalgia either for the Mississippi 
River country where he was raised 
or for the Far West, where he first 
experienced the kind of personal 
freedom for which he yearned. Life 
in the Far West was not, however, 
a suitable subject for first-rate litera- 
ture, as the works of Bret Harte have 
amply illustrated. It was a first-rate 
subject for the business men of lit- 
erature, whether of literary talent 
like Twain and Harte or not, but it 
was too new, too isolated, and too 
chaotic to have accreted to itself 
the necessary myths against which 
its life could be examined and made 


real and meaningful. That section 
of the Midwest where Mark had 
grown through boyhood was not. It 
was the meeting place of American 
mythology, creating as a result of its 
geographical and historical situation 
an amalgam of regional folk litera- 
ture which transcended the areas 
from which it had come, the South, 
the North, the eastern seacoast, and 
the Far West. Tales of frontier vio- 
lence merged with a folk literature 
which could trace its roots into those 
lands from which the American 
colonists had come. Tales of pre- 
Civil War tension over slavery and 
the difference between northern and 
southern ways of life merged in the 
river lore which was a part of the 
life in which Mark Twain grew up. 
Perhaps at no time in American his- 
tory has so significant a background 
been provided for the use of any 
American artist, and it is natural 
that an author of Mark Twain’s 
temperament should have been 
drawn to it. It was, however, almost 
pure accident that a literary tech- 
nique should also be provided, a 
technique which made it possible for 
Mark to treat that material in a man- 
ner which would raise it above the 
level of personal sentiment and into 
the realm of literature, but neverthe- 
less a technique which was not so 
much consciously acquired as it was 
developed by the time and place in 
which its owner was born and raised. 


Ill 


America’s most consistent mythi- 
cal figure is that of the Yankee— 
shrewd, good-natured, and skeptical 
of all sophisticated values, lacking a 
formal education but exercising 
abundant commonsense. Sometimes 
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this character is elevated to a senti- 
mental celebration of dubious manly 
virtues; othertimes he degenerates 
into the burlesque figure of the coun- 
try bumpkin or the rogue. At his 
best, however, he represents an ob- 
jectified folk concept of democratic 
values more valid than any ideo- 
logical statement—a norm against 
which may be measured the vagaries 
of false sophistication or of down- 
right dullness. He achieved his great- 
est stature during the period of 
America’s expansion onto the west- 
ern frontier, when his qualities of in- 
geniousness and self-reliance were 
necessary concomitants of successful 
pioneer life. He achieved his fore- 
most portrayal in the figure of Ab- 
raham Lincoln, whose personality 
was so nearly identical with the folk 
concept that little literary distortion 
was necessary. The historical figure 
and the mythical figure were, as is 
seldom the case, indivisible; and the 
historical figure arose at precisely 
that moment when the myth was at 
its point of greatest public availabil- 
ity. In popular opinion, the triumph 
of republican ideas over federalism 
and the aristocratic social concepts 
of the South seemed complete. The 
excesses of personal greed and indus- 
trial rapacity were not yet antici- 
pated. Lincoln embodied the con- 
cepts of rusticity, sagacity, and, 
above all, humor, which had become 
the most marked characteristics of 
the myth, during a period when 
those concepts had risen above the 
level of merely oral transmission and 
overflowed onto the pages of popu- 
lar periodicals, primarily the rural 
newspapers and popular magazines 
of pre-war America. 

This was the period of Mark 


Twain’s youth in the heart of Amer- 
ica’s frontier. He was engaged as a 
printer at his brother Orion’s rural 
newspaper, and thus educated, in a 
sense, by the flow of magazines and 
newspapers which came in as ex- 
changes, as well as by the small stock 
of religious books, classics, and ro- 
mantic novels which were among the 
literary possessions of most middle- 
class frontier families. We know, for 
instance, that he read and even con- 
tributed to B. P. Shillaber’s Carpet 
Bag, and that his early contributions 
were little different from the bulk 
of crude, humorous parodies which 
made up the popular writings of his 
day. The frontier humorist was usu- 
ally, like Mark, a writer for some 
small-town newspaper. His early 
contributions usually took the form 
of letters written to the editor, in the 
best of which shrewd comment was 
disguised beneath the mask of mis- 
spellings, wrenched syntax, typo- 
graphical oddities, and other forms 
of rural impersonation. The comic 
figure took many forms, but all 
were derivations of the mythical 
Yankee, the frontiersman Davy 
Crockett, the riverman Mike Fink, 
the humorous Negro slave, and the 
stoical Indian. The humor usually 
consisted in the ironic distance 
achieved between the manner of pre- 
sentation and the pretentiousness of 
the subject. Accepted social, relig- 
ious, and political forms were fair 
game for such humorists, who posed 
as commonsense sweeping away the 
accumulated prejudices of an over- 
civilized social structure. Most of 
the attempts were crude, even vul- 
gar, but when they were not they 
approached characterizations at least 
suggestive of Christopher Newman 
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in Henry James’s The American, 
who was a product of the myth, not 
too different from Twain himself 
who reported unashamedly (in In- 
nocents Abroad) that he often pre- 
ferred the copy of an Italian paint- 
ing to the original. 

As such humorous authors as 
Charles Farrar Browne (Artemus 
Ward), George Horace Derby (John 
Phoenix), and Henry Wheeler Shaw 
(Josh Billings) became well known, 
they transferred their activities from 
the columns of the press to the lec- 
ture platform, as Mark Twain also 
did after his trip to the Sandwich 
Islands in 1866. While the pseudony- 
mous mask had been used to disguise 
the man in such comic papers as The 
Brickbat, The Jolly Joker, and Mer- 
ryman’s Monthly (to mention only 
a few characteristic titles) , the mask 
became the man on the lecture plat- 
form. In this manner, the method, 
though it seemed to be highly per- 
sonal, was really an objectification in 
that the personality of the man was 
submerged by the humorous charac- 


terization. Samuel Clemens became. 


Mark Twain, which may have had 
something to do with later psycho- 
logical difficulties following his con- 
flicts (symbolic rather than actual) 
with the intelligentsia of the East. 
Most important to our purpose here, 
however, is the fact that such ap- 


prenticeship, both in the papers and. 


upon the lecture platform, supplied 
Mark Twain with a method (hu- 
mor) of objectifying his subject 
matter (frontier life), and it de- 
veloped an attitude toward that sub- 
ject matter which was not to be 
overcome even by Samuel Clemens’s 
developing philosophical pessimism 
during the very period when he 
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was composing his most important 
works. 

The attitude of the frontier hu- 
morists toward American life, even 
when their writing was the most 
crude, was one of sympathetic ap- 
preciation. When the mask failed, as 
it often did, the writings sank into 
bathos. When it succeeded it was, at 
its worst, no more than simple bur- 
lesque. At its best, it became a kind 
of social satire (as in much of Tom 
Sawyer) or even (as in Huckleberry 
Finn) national epic. Innocent as the 
American national character ap- 
peared before the closing of the 
frontier, it lacked that element of 
primitive innocence necessary to the 
production of a serious work cele- 
brating its national life. It possessed, 
however, for a few years, that other 
ingredient: a workable mythology. 
It had, fortunately and at the same 
moment, a method which, in the 
hands of an expert craftsman such 
as Mark Twain became, was a suc- 
cessful instrument for an_ idyllic 
presentation. Though the method 
failed often enough in such humor- 
ous reporting as Innocents Abroad 
and Roughing It, these early works 
represent an important phase in the 
development of a career which was 
only briefly to attain the heights of 
which it was capable, and it is in an 
understanding of these two impor- 
tant factors (subject matter and 
technique) that the key to Mark 
Twain’s importance lies. 

In the light of these facts, it is dif- 
ficult to understand the conclusions 
of many critics, particularly so mis- 
taken a critic as Fred Lewis Pat- 
tee, who concluded in an article 
written in 1935, that: “Mark Twain 
has been overrated. His compelling 
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personality blinded the earlier critics. 
He worked in vaudeville materials, 
he worked without plan and by im- 
provisation. He dramatized himself, 
never for a moment escaped from 
the little circle of himself, had no 
adequate philosophy of life, and no 
upward look.” Mr. Pattee has con- 
fused the mask with the man. Mark 
Twain’s personality was compelling, 
there is no doubt of that, but it was 
the disguise of the humorous repor- 
ter, which Twain finally became in 
his public life. How successfully he 
succeeded in obscuring his person- 
ality in his best works is evident to 
anyone who attempts to discover 
either Samuel Clemens or Mark 
Twain in the character of Tom Saw- 
yer, despite years of scholarly at- 
tempts to prove that they were one 
and the same. Compare the objec- 
tivity of Huckleberry Finn with that 
achieved by another author in the 
idyllic tradition—Thomas Wolfe— 
and you will understand how much 
Mark Twain owed to the training he 
acquired in the school of frontier 
humor. It is true that some of his 
lesser writing was treating with 
“vaudeville materials,” but we are to 
be concerned with the successful 
works, not the failures. As for “Sim- 
provisation,” who is to say how 
much of the creative process is 
improvisatory—how much is con- 
scious, how much a part of all 
the previous experimentation, ac- 
ceptance and rejection not only of 
ideas and of subjects, but also of 
methods of composition? We can 
admit that Mark Twain was no con- 


1Mr. Pattee’s summary of an article which ap- 
peared originally in The American Mercury, June, 
1928. This summary appeared in Mark Twain (Ameri- 
can Writers Series), N. Y., 1935. 


scious critic of his own work without 
condemning the principal products 
of his genius. Likewise, we can ac- 
knowledge occasional lapses of taste 
without assuming, with Mr. Pattee, 
that Mark Twain did not “possess 
those timeless qualities that render a 
piece of humor forever laughable.” 

What Mr. Pattee and many an- 
other scholar failed to recognize was 
that Twain’s humor consisted not 
alone in the occasional use of what 
he calls the “popular joke,” but in 
his fundamental approach to his sub- 
ject. We can agree that his personal 
success (before Life on the Missis- 
sippi) was only a degree above that 
of other humorists of the century, 
and the degree which distinguishes 
him from Artemus Ward and John 
Phoenix is represented by little more 
than his essential seriousness and by 
a quality which defies definition— 
aesthetic sensibility. It is the absence 
of conscious intent (the improvisa- 
tion) which, perhaps more than any 
other thing, accounts for the per- 
vading sense of folk-nearness which 


-has been pointed out as one of Huc- 


kleberry Finn’s most admirable qual- 
ities. Bernard DeVoto is certain- 
ly right when he comments: 
“Throughout the book [Tom Saw- 
yer| time curves back upon itself 
and boyhood is something more than 
realism, it is a distillation, a general- 
ization, a myth.” 

If, however, we think of Huckle- 
berry Finn and Tom Sawyer as su- 
perior even to so interesting a short- 
story as ““The Mysterious Stranger,” 
it is not a difference of the author’s 
technique alone which makes them 
superior, but a difference of attitude 
plus technique. Mark Twain belongs 
with those American writers who 
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possess a high degree of personal sen- 
sitivity to their environment: Walt 
Whitman, Ernest Hemingway, Hart 
Crane, and Thomas Wolfe. Like 
them, he had little ability to intel- 
lectualize his feelings. Hemingway 
and Crane represent essentially nega- 
tive natures who, at some point in 
their careers, felt a need for affirma- 
tion. Whitman and Wolfe, while 
recognizing an ultimate need for 
some revision of their early opti- 
mism, were essentially affirmers of 
American life. The pessimism from 
which Twain spun his whole later 
philosophy was, likewise, not natural 
to him. He could damn the whole 
human race in theoretical terms, but 
the background of the country and 
the life which he had known as a boy 
was always treated with nostalgia 
and sympathy. It has been pointed 
out that the boys of ““The Myster- 
ious Stranger” and the citizens of 
“The Man that Corrupted Hadley- 
burg” were only Tom and Huck 
and the townspeople whom he had 
known in Hannibal dressed up in a 
foreign setting and given foreign 
names. The implications of the mas- 
querade have not, so far as I know, 
been deduced. Is it not because he 
could not bring himself to apply his 
rational philosophizing about man’s 
state to a locale for which he felt 
more affection than bitterness? Life 
in the Mississippi River Valley and 
in the Far West represented for him 
an idyllic existence which could be 
treated humorously, but not with 
personal rancour. The world of 
politics, business, even of rational 
ideas was another matter. Sensitive 
to their rewards, he was also aware 
of their shortcomings; but even 
more important, he came to recog- 
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nize finally (though only vaguely 
and intuitively) that they were not 
his world. He belonged to the world 
of boyhood on the Mississippi, river- 
boating, and carousing in the min- 
ing camps of Nevada and California. 
His contact with Europe, with east- 
ern sophistication, and with the life 
of business deepened his insights, but 
did not corrupt his essential inno- 
cence nor turn him into a philoso- 
pher. They made him a more fit in- 
strument for depicting the boyhood 
of Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn, 
adding an edge to his writing tool 
which was lacking in even the best 
of his predecessors in the humorous 
field. The complicated and tragic 
worlds of Hawthorne and Melville 
were not for him, nor could he like 
Walt Whitman take the whole of 
national life for his province, yet he 
succeeded in depicting what now 
seems to have been most typical of 
America at any time, past or present, 
treating it with sympathy and with 
humor. 


IV 


Mark Twain’s three most lasting 
and impressive works were all pub- 
lished between 1876 and 1884—a 
period of only eight years out of a 
publishing career which must have 
begun around 1850 and which con- 
tinued for approximately sixty years, 
until his death in 1910. Important 
as two of these works are, however, 
their chief value would seem to 
consist in their importance as addi- 
tional apprenticeship toward the 
completion of the third, Huckleber- 
ry Finn. Tom Sawyer explored the 
boyhood of Tom and Huck in St. 
Petersburg, depicting the small-town 
fears and superstitions of the elders 
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as well as the children, the mixture 
of Puritan morality, romantic imag- 
ination, and frontier reality which 
made up life in this crossroads of 
America. Life on the Mississippi re- 
mains an outstanding example of 
personal reminiscence, but was of 
the utmost value in refreshing Mark 
Twain’s memory concerning details 
of the Mississippi Valley, which he 
had traversed as a young river pilot 
for three years before the Civil War 
and which was to become the setting 
for the more pretentious Huckle- 
berry Finn. 

With the exception of an occa- 
sional aside, there is little in these 
books to reveal Mark Twain’s bit- 
terness or his deterministic personal 
philosophy. Man’s foolishness and 
natural terror in the face of super- 
stition and danger (real or supposed ) 
is exploited, but so are the common 
virtues. Huckleberry Finn in par- 
ticular is a mosaic woven of numer- 
ous moral concerns, all of them ap- 
propriate to a deeper awareness of 
the problems of human living, 
though presented in such a manner 
as to disguise, but not blind us to, 
their essential seriousness. 

Tom Sawyer is marred by a for- 
mal structure only partially neces- 
sitated by its characters and subject- 
matter. Such structure, even when 
employed by so accomplished a 
craftsman as Henry James, must 
have a logical and natural relation- 
ship to the themes which lie em- 
beded in it, demand an awareness of 
intentions and an expertness of all 
techniques of which Mark Twain 
was certainly incapable. The two 
principal threads of action (the en- 
mity of Injun Joe culminating in the 
discovery of the treasure and the 
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childhood love affair between Tom 
and Becky) are all too obviously 
conventional and superficial at- 
tempts to construct a “plotted” 
story. More successful is the con- 
sistent characterization of the two 
principal characters, Tom and 
Huck, with the subtle and ironic 
contrasts which they afford. Tom is 
the highly imaginative, romantic 
boy, pretending to be Huck’s men- 
tor, but forced to the limit of his in- 
geniousness to retain the role against 
Huck’s innate commonsense. Huck’s 
natural inclination is to take reality 
as his guide until it fails, then to 
apply his knowledge of primitive 
lore picked up from the Negroes, 
the squatters, the woodsmen, and the 
rivermen. His instincts rebel against 
the forms of civilization as repre- 
sented in frontier society (school, 
church, personal cleanliness, etc.), 
while retaining a respect for its ends. 
Together the somewhat sophisticated 
Tom and the more primitive Huck 
embody at their best the two prin- 
cipal traditions of the western fron- 
tier. Beyond this contrast, however, 
there is little recognizable pattern in 
the characterization. Sid is a minor 
embodiment of sophisticated conceit 
and cleverness. Injun Joe and Pap 
Finn (the latter playing no definable 
role here) tend toward an extreme 
of evil upon Huck’s level, Aunt Pol- 
ly and the Widow Douglas toward 
an extreme of moral virtue. Becky 
Thatcher is primarily a conventional 
figure, who comes alive only briefly 
during the scene at the schoolroom 
where she tears the page in the 
schoolmaster’s book. Likewise, the 
minister and Judge Thatcher are 
ordinary examples of types common 
in American fiction both before and 
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after Twain’s time. The structure 
achieved in Tom Sawyer is not an 
integration of action with theme and 
character, but is rather that of the 
conventional plotted story, an arti- 
ficially contrived structure which 
gives the impression of form without 
actually achieving it. 

Nevertheless, it is highly unlikely 
that Huckleberry Finn could have 
been written without the explora- 
tion of character and of village life 
represented in Tom Sawyer or with- 
out the stimulation provided by 
Mark Twain’s return to the river 
country in 1883 and his writing of 
Life on the Mississippi, which sup- 
plies not only the background for 
the major portion of the book, but 
specific characters and events as 
well. There is evidence that Twain 
probably desired a more formal 
structure for Huckleberry Finn than 
that finally accomplished. He gave 
great pains to the beginning and the 
ending of the book, apparently at- 
tempting to whip it into more con- 
ventional form. Clearly he did not 
(at once, at least) recognize the epic 
form provided by his materials, for 
the book falls easily into three prin- 
cipal divisions: the first, an intro- 
duction of the characters who are 
to supply our attitudes toward 
American life of the epoch depicted 
—the Widow Douglas, Pap Finn, 
Tom, Huck, and Jim; the second, 
the quest, as represented in the river 
episodes and in Huck’s constantly 
shifting relationships to Jim, to the 
two river rogues, the Grangerfords, 
and the Wilkses; finally, the merg- 
ing of the two principal thematic 
concerns (reality and imagination in 
Huck and Tom; the moral problem 
in the relationship of the two boys 


to Jim) in the events at the Phelps’s 
farm. 

The character of Huck stands 
midway between two extreme posi- 
tions. There is the Widow Douglas 
with her genteel concepts of moral- 
ity, social decorum, and simple good- 
ness, and there is Tom with his more 
or less refined ideas of life as reflected 
in the romantic fiction of the day. 
Both represent ways of life more de- 
manding than those to which Huck 
is accustomed, and both are utilized 
by the author as a means of high- 
lighting the essential rightness of 
Huck himself. On the other side, 
Huck has Jim, the Negro, with his 
primitive knowledge and the more 
artificial limitations of his personal 
slavery, and he has his father, a hor- 
rifying example of the possible evil 
extreme of his position. Here is rep- 
resented the essential ambivalence of 
American life, the pull of culture 
and sophistication on the one side, 
of natural goodness and evil on the 
other. Huck’s pilgrimage is to bring 
him into contact with many varia- 
tions of the qualities represented in 
these characters, but they remain as 
guides and norms by which the read- 
er is able to guage the variations as 
represented by the river outlaws, the 
two vagabonds, the Grangerford 
family, the Wilkses, and the Phelpses. 
The river journey becomes a kind of 
loose allegory in which Huck Finn 
is brought into contact with roguery, 
gentility, and simple goodness, all 
upon separate levels and all com- 
mented upon simply and shrewdly 
through the irony of understatement 
as represented in Huck’s picturesque 
Pike County speech. His report of 
attending church with the Granger- 
fords, for instance, is a modification 
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of Tom’s experience in the opening 
of Tom Sawyer, accomplishing more 


in a single paragraph than the first 
book did in a full chapter: 


Next Sunday we all went to church 
about three miles, everybody a-horseback. 
The men took their guns along, so did Buck, 
and kept them between their knees or stood 
them handy against the wall. The Shepherd- 
sons done the same. It was pretty ornery 
preaching—all about brotherly love, and 
such-like tiresomeness; but everybody said 
it was a good sermon, and they all talked it 
over going home, and had such a powerful 
lot to say about faith and good works and 
free grace and preforeordestination, and I 
don’t know what all, that it did seem to me 
to be one of the roughest Sundays I had 
run across yet. 


There is the suggestion at the end 
of the book that Huck has ended 
where he began, transferred merely 
from the gentility of the Widow 
Douglas into the simple goodness of 
Aunt Sally; but though he remains 
a rebel against society (as what out- 
standing citizen does not), we can 
be certain that the condition of his 
dead father and of Injun Joe, even 
the innocent vagabondage of Muff 
Potter, are not for him. His deter- 
mination to strike out for the Indian 
Country, while consciously it may 
have meant only that Mark Twain 
was thinking in terms of another 
book, suggests the kind of life for 
which Huck’s talents were best suit- 
ed: the life of the frontiersman, the 
““mountain-man,” the pioneer. The 
test of Twain’s characterization is 
the manner in which other charac- 
ters can be projected, set into the 
whole mythical pattern of society. 
Tom Sawyer might well have be- 
come Mark Twain himself (though 
it is a testimony of Twain’s ability 
that we are never able to recognize 
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him in that role—the autobiographi- 
cal figure), for we can imagine him 
growing up into a rebellious but, on 
the whole, stable citizen, perhaps 
into one of the independent journa- 
lists of our frontier days or, like 
Mark himself, into an artist. 

The problems Huck has to con- 
tend with follow the pattern of most 
first-rate fiction. They are first of 
all moral: the dilemma of Jim’s free- 
dom, the demands of Jim as human 
being who, despite the fact that he 
had been treated well by the widow, 
naturally desires the right to live his 
life as a freeman with his own fam- 
ily, desires, in short, a privilege given 
the Injun Joes, the Muff Potters, and 
the Pap Finns, but denied the Negro. 
The concept ingrained in Huck by 
his training in the near-South de- 
manded that he betray Jim (his 
friend) in obedience to the social 
code operating against the slave. 


“. . « I got aboard the raft, feeling bad and 
low, because I knowed very well I had done 
wrong, and I see it warn’t no use for me to 
try to learn to do right; a body that don’t 
get started right when he’s little ain’t got 
no show—when the pinch comes there ain’t 
nothing to back him up and keep him to his 
work, and so he gets beat. Then I thought a 
minute, and says to myself, hold on; s’pose 
you'd ’a’ done right and give Jim up, would 
you felt better than what you do now? No, 
says I, I’d feel bad—I’d feel just the same 
way I do now. Well, then, says I, what’s the 
use you learning to do right when it’s trou- 
blesome to do right and ain’t no trouble to 
do wrong, and the wages is just the same? 
I was stuck. I couldn’t answer that. So I 
reckoned I wouldn’t bother no more about 
it, but after this always do whichever come 
handiest at the time. 


Here is the strongest conflict be- 
tween loyalty and duty, and other 
conflicts are arranged between forms 
which suggest artificial (civilized) 
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demands, such as church-going, loy- 
alty to such unworthy friends as the 
rogues of the river, and loyalty to a 
code which would require him to 
betray his friend, and the more real 
(natural) demands of friendship, 
the religion of the woods and rivers, 
and genuine family obligations. In 
short, the conflict is between some 
concept of real virtue as demanded 
by action and the sterile virtue of 
forms from which all meaning has 
been drained. It is a tribute to the 
work as a novel that the social and 
moral problems are so closely related. 
Upon another level, however, there 
is the examination of outmoded 
social forms which have been pre- 
served through the reading of ro- 
mantic literature, and we have these 
depicted in the imagination of Tom 
Sawyer (culminating in the elabor- 
ate and unnecessary ritual of freeing 
Jim when he is already a free man), 
as well as in the feud between the 
Grangerfords and the Shepherdsons, 
the revival meetings, and the frontier 
entertainments provided by the 
Duke and the Dauphin. 

The journey of Huck and Jim on 
the raft is merely the central action 
in a series of events which, as Con- 
stance Rourke has pointed out, carry 
us not only over an actual country- 
side, but also, symbolically, through 
an amazing portion of American 
mythology: tales of outlawry and 
the discovery of buried gold, or run- 
away slaves, southern feuds, south- 
ern gentility, river pirates, and crude 
impostures. The characters in all of 
these events were well known in 
folk-tales and had been adapted in 
cruder form by humorists of the 
school in which Mark Twain de- 
veloped, as well as by novelists who 
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had gone before. “Cooper, Bird, 
Simms, Thompson of Vermont, and 
Kennedy of Maryland [plotting] 
out every area of the older America, 
viewing almost every significant 
passage in the American past, used 
a scope that roughly approached the 
epical scale.” Huck’s contact with 
life beyond the village of St. Peters- 
burg is an initiation and a test, not 
the dramatic test it might have be- 
come had his author (less wisely) 
had him actually free Jim, but a 
more subtle and a human one—one 
which, perhaps, marks the distinc- 
tion between the idyllic and the so- 
cial novel. Huck does not demand, 
as the social reporter would have 
done, a conversion of all to his point 
of view. He recognizes the virtue in 
Tom’s imagination, in the Widow 
Douglas’s morality, and in the 
Phelps’s goodness, and the events of 
the novel demand no more than this. 
The success of his trial consists in this 
recognition, and no more. 
Huckleberry Finn is an epic of 
childhood, set in the fluid period of 
America’s youth, for it is not the 
childhood of Huck and Tom alone 
that is embodied, but the childhood 
of a nation. The adult life of Amer- 
ica from the beginning has been 
static, set in those molds of European 
culture which the colonists trans- 
ferred to our shores. The epic form 
mirrors national growth in the trials 
of our heroes, and this is one reason 
why the heroes of American epic 
fiction have invariably been either 
the primitive (youthful) males of 
the novels by Ernest Hemingway 
and John Steinbeck or the boyhood 
figures of Thomas Wolfe and James 


1Constance Rourke, American Humor (New York, 
1931). P. 33. 
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T. Farrell. Beyond that we must re- 
sort to allegory, as in Hawthorne and 
Melville, or to the novel of man- 
ners as in Howells and James. The 
epic is idyllic, and Mark Twain, with 
remarkable insight, called Tom Saw- 
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yer an idyl of boyhood. Huckleberry 
Finn is more than that: it is an idy] 
of America’s boyhood, the nearest 
thing we have to a national epic— 
perhaps as near as we can hope to 
come. 


Christmas Wishes, 1948 


RoBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


I'd like to turn your Christmas fir-tree 
Into a frankincense- or myrrh-tree. 
How satisfying and how pleasant 

To hang on it a kingly present 


Like peace of mind that calmly masters 
Dread fathered by the year’s disasters: 
The jet-propulsive rise of rations, 

The woes of the Dis-United Nations. 


I’d trim it with new friends to cherish, 
A cause for which you’d gladly perish, 
A gift for savoring beauty, aided 

By senses virginally unjaded, 


Yet joining to this fresh condition 

The dear old thrill of recognition. 

Why would these blended joys enthrall so?R— 
You’d eat your cake and have it also. 


To load the tree, I’d like to capture 

A sieve (for sorrow), a bowl (for rapture 
And health and power), then poise, above, 
The star of a transcendent love. 


Wallace Stevens on 
“The Poems of Our Climate” 


WILLIAM VAN O’CONNOR 


HERE are in each age prob- 

ably a few poets who man- 
age to isolate and to examine 

the characteristics peculiar to their 
age. Wallace Stevens is undoubtedly 
among them. In his successive vol- 
umes, Harmonium (1923, 1931), 
Ideas of Order (1936), The Man 
With the Blue Guitar’ (1937), 
Parts of a World (1942), Transport 
to Summer’ (1947), and Three Aca- 
demic Pieces (1947), there are 
poems primarily concerned with the 
nature of poetry and the role of the 
poet, particularly in our time, which 
seems hardly an auspicious one for 
the writing of poetry. Stevens is usu- 
ally labelled a “difficult” poet. The 
label need not be a pejorative. T. S. 
Eliot, in one of his most frequently 
quoted observations, said that “Our 
civilization comprehends great va- 
riety and complexity, and this va- 
riety and complexity, playing upon 
a refined sensibility, must produce 
various and complex results. The 
poet must become more and more 
comprehensive, more allusive, more 
indirect, in order to force, to dislo- 
cate if necessary, language into 
meaning.” If this is true of any of 
our poets it is true of Stevens. And 
he especially invites study on this 
score not only by virtue of being in 
the first rank of our poets but by 


virtue of being explicitly concerned — 


1This includes‘ Owl’s Clover (1936). 
2This includes Esthétique du Mal (1944) and Notes 
Toward a Supreme Fiction (1942). 


with the problems to which Eliot 
refers. No single subject, such as this, 
followed in what is roughly a chron- 
ological line through the body of his 
work, will serve in establishing the 
entire sub-structure of information 
necessary before his poetry as a whole 
can be understood and characterized. 
But it is one of the necessary subjects. 

W. H. Auden in attempting to 
explain the side of Yeats that is 
“summed up in A Vision,” the side 
of him that was attracted to Celtic 
mythology, mediums, and occult 
symbolism, has said that we must 
consider the generation in which 
Yeats grew up. It was a generation 
which witnessed and took part in the 
conflict “between the Religion of 
Reason and the Religion of Imagina- 
tion, objective truth and subjective 
truth, the Universal and the Indi- 
vidual.” Auden adds that ‘‘Reason, 
Science, the general, seemed to be 
winning and Imagination, Art and 
the individual on the defensive.” 
Our situation is a little different. 
“The true natural sciences like phys- 
ics and chemistry no longer claim to 
explain the meaning of life.” Only 
the so-called social sciences with 
something less than limited success 
claim to do that. The ground of 
the argument is no longer “between 
Reason and Imagination but between 
the good and evil will, not between 
objectivity and subjectivity but be- 
tween the integration of thought 
and feeling and their dissociation, 
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not between the individual and the 
masses but between the social person 
and the impersonal state.” In other 
words, the view of experience to- 
ward which Yeats was instinctively 
attracted (after ridding itself of 
some of the excesses the conflict oc- 
casioned in those who opposed the 
over-emphasis on Reason, Objectiv- 
ity and the Universal) has been more 
widely accepted. Poets like Yeats and 
Stevens, in somewhat different ways, 
have been effective agents in causing 
their later contemporaries to recog- 
nize the dangers inherent in holding 
to a dichotomy of thought and sensi- 
bility or objectivity and subjectivity. 

Stevens asks in The Man With the 
Blue Guitar, XXII, can the world 
of objectivity (things-as-they-are) 
really be kept separate from our 
world of the sensibility (things-as- 
they - are - made - upon - the - blue - 
guitar) ? 


Poetry is the subject of the poem, 
From this the poem issues and 


To this returns. Between the two, 
Between issue and return, there is 


An absence in reality, 
Things as they are. Or so we say. 


But are these separate? Is it 
An absence for the poem, which ac- 
quires 


Its true appearances there, sun’s 
green, 

Cloud’s red, earth feeling, sky that 
thinks. 


From these it takes. Perhaps it gives, 
In the universal intercourse. 


Both men, Yeats and Stevens, again 
in somewhat different ways, have 
written their poetry not only about 
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the danger but the actual conse- 
quences of a society living with the 
dichotomy. Among the consequences 
has been the effect upon the writing 
of the poetry we call modern. 

In “Bantams in Pine-Woods,” 
from Harmonium, Stevens has writ- 
ten intelligently and wittily about 
“the Universal and the Individual.” 
(As an example of Stevens’ genius as 
a rhetorician, the poem demands 
careful study.) 


Chieftain Iffucan of Azcan in caftan 


Of tan with henna hackles, halt! 


Damned universal cock, as if the sun 
Was blackamoor to bear your blaz- 
ing tail. 


Fat! Fat! Fat! Fat! I am the per- 
sonal. 
Your world is you. I am my world. 


You ten-foot poet among inchlings. 
Fat! 

Begone! An inchling bristles in these 
pines, 

Bristles, and points their Appala- 
chian tangs, 

And fears not portly Azcan nor his 
hoos. 


We are all bantams, all inchlings, 
but some bantams would demean the 
personal and the local and elevate 
only the universal and the general. 
Whom, among the latter, does he 
have in mind? Probably all who are 
uncritical proponents of “objective 
truth” as opposed to “subjective 
truth,” those with minds like Thom- 
as Huxley’s who for a time at least 
forced those with minds like Yeats’ 
to retreat or to fight merely a rear- 
guard action. Probably, too, those 
among the poets who aspire to be 
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Olympian, to rise above their role as 
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mistake to think that rhetoric never 


human inchlings. The poets who use makes anything happen: 


a grandiose rhetoric, who forget that 
their world, like ours, is personal. 
The objective is meaningful only in 
terms of the subjective. The univer- 
sal is conceivable only in relation to 
the particular. Stevens, employing 
the symbol of the “universal cock,” 
is ridiculing the pretentiousness of 
those who have set up the false anti- 
theses and insisted that they be ac- 
cepted. 

Despite his ridicule of exagger- 
ated rhetoric, of “choos,” Stevens ap- 
preciates the power of language. The 
Yokel in “The Plot Against the 
Giant,” from Harmonium, is undone 
not by the odor of flowers nor by 
beautifully colored cloths but by 
language, by 


Heavenly labials in a world of gut- 
turals. 


Years later, in “Academic Discourse 
at Havana,” from Ideas of Order, 
there are further notes on the func- 
tion of the poet. He may, through 
his rarities and harmonies “reconcile 
us to ourselves.” The night may be 
still and it may be meaningless 


But let the poet on his balcony 
Speak and the sleepers in their sleep 
shall move. 


Poetry, he wrote in The Man With 
the Blue Guitar, XXIV, is a means 
to knowledge, even to desperate 
knowledge. Later still in ‘Poetry Is 
a Destructive Force,” from Parts of 
a World, he expressed the same ap- 
preciation. It is a strength within 
one comparable to possessing the 
strength of a lion or an ox. It is a 


The lion sleeps in the sun 
Its nose on its paws 
It can kill a man. 


It is by metaphor, he writes in 
“Poem Written at Morning,” from 
Parts of a World, that rhetoric is 
made possible. It is a loose way of 
speaking to say we “see”; it were 
better to say we “experience.” And 
we experience through metaphor. 


Thus, the pineapple was a leather 
fruit, 
A fruit for pewter, thorned and 
palmed. ... 


Stevens’ most intense examination of 
metaphor was reserved for his prose 
study Three Academic Pieces. But 
Stevens is also concerned, as is evi- 
dent from the first section of Nofes 
Toward a Supreme Fiction, to pre- 
sent as a poet a sense of real objects 
as they exist as primary sense experi- 
ences. 


Our sense of these things changes 
and they change, 

Not as in metaphor, but in our sense 

Of them.’ 


Even though Stevens lays great stress 
on bringing objects alive, making 
them radiant through metaphor, he 
also recognizes that some objects live 
in our senses, in responses that are 
not or cannot be articulated. It is as 


1This quotation is from “Bouquet of Roses in Sun- 
light,” Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 71, 1 (October, 
1947), 11. Although subsequent to Notes Toward « 
Supreme Fiction, it illustrates the point discussed here 
more neatly than any of the poems in the earlier 
sequence. 
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though the meanings are too thick or 
too numerous for articulation. This 
puts them “beyond the rhetorician’s 
touch.” 

The creators and critics of modern 
poetry have concerned themselves 
with the place of meaning in poetry. 
Eliot, for example, has said that for 
one kind of reader “meaning” serves 
to keep the “mind diverted and 
quiet, while the poem does its work 

. much as the imaginary burglar 
is always provided with a bit of nice 
meat for the house dog.” And Yeats 
somewhere observed that in the best 
folk poetry there is a curious absence 
of explicit, exact meaning. There is, 
in other words, an awareness that 
poetry works not, to use Stevens’ 
term, with “radiant reason” alone 
but works also with the murky parts 
of experience and of the mind. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find two 


poems in Transport to Summer that 
treat this matter. In “Man Carrying 
Thing” we read: 


The poem must resist the intelligence 
Almost successfully. 


And in “The Creation of Sound” 
he criticizes a poet, X, because his 
poems 


do not make the visible a little hard 
To see. 


Several of the poems in Ideas of 
Order express an awareness that our 
contemporaries, for the most part, 
have little faith in the value of 
poetry. In section XXXII of “Like 
Decorations in a Nigger Cemetery” 
Stevens admits poetry lives ‘“‘uncer- 
tainly” but he adds that it lives 
“radiantly beyond much __lustier 
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blurs.” The poet in “Academic Dis- 
course at Havana” is seen as a “part 
of nature,” and as a “part of us.” 
How short-sighted or how ridicu- 
lous it is, then, to attack the poet or 
to dismiss poetry. Yet, in “Mozart, 
1935” he gives one of the reasons for 
the attacks. There are immediate 
problems of an economic and social 
nature: 


It is because they carry down the 
stairs 
A body in rags. 


Even though they throw stones on 
his roof, the poet, Stevens adds, 
should learn his art that he may be 
the voice by which the “sorrow is re- 
leased.” Despite feeling obliged to 
give such advice, he does confess, in 
“Sailing After Lunch,” that it 
“hurts” to hear the word poetry or, 
more specifically, the word “roman- 
tic” treated as a “pejorative.” The 
preoccupation we have had with the 
delimited fact is a delusion. It has 
made us giddy. 

“Of Modern Poetry,” from Parts 
of a World, epitomizes the problems 
of the poet in an Alexandrian world. 
These problems, of course, have been 
treated elsewhere, perhaps most 
clearly by Yeats and Eliot. Put in one 
set of terms they are the problems of 
attempting to write in a time that 
has no universally acceptable system 
of belief and corresponding body of 
cultural symbols. The poet is obliged 
not only to discover but to be sure 
of his belief, to justify it for his 
reader, and to express it in symbols 
that are understandable and affect- 
ing. Once, Stevens says, “the scene 
was set” and the poet “repeated what 
was in the script.” Now he must con- 
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struct his own stage (as, indeed, 
Stevens himself has done, in terms of 
a subject matter, beliefs, a dramatis 
personae and an inconography pecu- 
liar to his poetry), and he must write 
for an extremely self-conscious audi- 
ence, for an audience that listens 


Not to the play, but to itself . .. 


In “The Poems of Our Climate,” 
from the same volume, he treats a 
subject that may be considered an 
aspect and a consequence of the cul- 
tural situation treated in “Of Mod- 
ern Poetry.” In it he says that the 
ideal of simplicity, of describing na- 
tural objects, however beautifully 
done, is not enough. There always 
remains “the never resting mind.” 
The mind itself wants to create. It 
has its own criteria. Among them, 
surprisingly, is its liking for the im- 
perfect, for the “flawed words and 
stubborn sounds.” 

Stevens’ autobiographical ‘The 
Comedian as the Letter C” is a his- 
tory of the development of his un- 
derstanding of the nature of poetry 
and the poet’s role in society. The 
poet, viewed as a valet-comedian, al- 
though certainly not as a ridicu- 
lous or unwitting one, moves from 
a highly personal romanticism 
through, first, a stark, then an exotic 
realism, to a realism that means for 
him accepting the world on its own 
terms and viewing experience both 
indulgently and skeptically. It is an 
account of a voyage between the 
“sun,” the objective world, and the 
“moon,” the subjective world. The 
“pith” of the poem is summed up 
in a little fable: 


The world, a turnip once so readily 


plucked, 

Sacked up and carried overseas, 
daubed out 

Of its ancient purple, pruned to the 
fertile main, 

And sown again by the stiffest real- 
ist, 

Came reproduced in purple, family 
font, 

The same insoluble lump. The fata- 
list 

Stepped in and dropped the chuck- 
ling down his craw, 

Without grace or grumble. 


In this poem the emphasis is on 
“‘things-as-they-are.” | 


For realists what is is what should be. 


Usually Stevens presents reality in 
a larger or at least in a different per- 
spective, as composed both of things- 
as-they-are and the things of the 
imagination. 

Poetry as the agency that elevates 
experiences as well as ideals is 
touched on in “A Pastoral Nun.” 


She said poetry and apotheosis are 
one. 


In the realm of religion, it is implied, 
apotheosis gives radiance and rap- 
ture to human experience. Through 
poetry these same experiences typi- 
fied by “morning,” “summer,” 

“night,” and “the hero” (in addition 
to other symbols from the mythol- 
ogy of Stevens’ own poetry) are not 
merely humanized but made to live 
in “an immense activity.” 

A somewhat similar point is 
touched upon in poem III of the first 
section of Notes Toward a Supreme 
Fiction. ‘““The poem refreshes life. 
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... It is a means of making us 
see, with a candor and freshness, as 
though the world were new and we 
could view it newly. And in poem IX 
from the second section he says the 
language the poet uses ranges from 
the common speech, the “‘vulgate,” 
to the “imagination’s Latin.” To be 
strong the poet’s peculiar language 
must be compounded with the “‘pe- 
culiar potency of the general.” 
Throughout Notes Toward a Su- 
preme Fiction he implies that poetry 
should play an important role in the 
fictions necessary to transform and 
humanize the world. The poet is 
among those who propose transfor- 
mations. 


Time will write them down. 


Years earlier, in “A High-Toned 
Old Christian Woman” from Har- 
monium, he wrote “Poetry is the su- 
preme fiction,” by which he meant 
that an abstract principle or belief 
becomes intelligible and moving 
when it informs images, when it cre- 
ates a mythology. Thus the “moral 
law” gives rise to churches, palm 
trees become symbols, a heaven is 
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created and peopled. The imagina- 
tion creates a pantheon. It can func- 
tion in the service of religion or 
poetry. Simply because the i imagina- 
tion serves the “moral law,” Stevy- 
ens continues, we should not suppose 
that it is solely in the service of mor- 
ality or religion. It can create a myth 
in the service of an anti-moral or 
irreligious principle. For a “nave” 
it can substitute a “‘peristyle” and for 
“heaven” a “‘masque.” These obser- 
vations, he concludes, 


will make widows wince. But fic- 
tive things 
Wink as they will. Wink most when 
widows wince. 


Later, in The Man With the Blue 
Guitar, V, he related this aspect of 
poetry to the needs of our world of 
disbelief. Stevens, like Arnold, be- 
lieves 


Poetry 
Exceeding music must take the place 
Of empty heaven and its hymns, 


Ourselves in poetry must take their 
place... 


The Novels of William March 


RICHARD 


ILLIAM MARCH’S sub- 

\ \ tle skill as a writer of short 
stories has attracted the at- 

tention of discerning readers to the 
almost complete exclusion of inter- 
est in his longer stories—four novels 
published in the decade between 
1933 and 1943. In each of these 
books March poses for himself a 
structural problem, then sets about 
solving it, in no instance without a 
large degree of success. His novels in 
turn present the problem of over one 
hundred points of view, the prob- 
lem of the inter-relation of parable 
and plot, the problem of the “ob- 
jective correlative,” and the prob- 
lem of the intricate recurrence of a 


“poetic” figure. But nowhere is it 
possible to divorce form from total 
meaning. 


II 


Company K (1933) is a novel 
about war. It shows none of the 
glory nor the glamor. It does show 
some of the camaraderie and the dry 
wit of the Americans. Sergeant Ern- 
est, for example, spotting one of his 
old rookies going to the front, calls 
out, “For Christ sake! Hasn’t no- 
body killed you yet?” and gets the 
terse reply, “Uh-uh ... Not so 
far.” Elsewhere Frank Halligan in- 
vents a method for ending the war 
that stems directly from the tall 
stories of the American backwoods 
by way of the Rube Goldberg car- 
toons. 

This novel also shows how war can 


develop latent heroism, as in the case 
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of Private Harold Dresser. In a mat- 
ter-of-fact, unassuming tone he re- 
counts how he was awarded the 
Croix de Guerre with palm for “res- 
cuing a wounded French captain and 
his orderly,” the Medal Militaire and 
the D. S. C. for wiping out a ma- 
chine gun nest, and the Medal of 
Honor for crawling through the 
German lines to Regimental Head- 
quarters to make a vital report. 
After the war he returns to his mod- 
est job with the General Hardware 
Company. 

Company K, however, is a com- 
pletely disillusioned novel. The oc- 
casional show of high spirits, the 
humorous episodes, only serve as 
foils for the principal theme of the 
book—the inhumanity of war. 
There is a great deal of unpleasant- 
ness in the book. Contrasting epi- 
sodes to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, the general tone of the book 
implies—as do all important novels 
—the great tragic character of life. 

From this novel alone it is possible 
to point out enough of the effects of 
war to make a case against it. War’s 
loneliness is demonstrated in various 
episodes. Before the Company leaves 
for Europe, for example, the men 
are granted a brief furlough. Corp- 
oral Blandford, disappointed with 
the dullness of his leave, persuades a 
wholesome, decent girl that staying 
the night with him is not immoral 
in the large sense, for he respects her 
and she can still maintain her amour 
propre if her attitude remains 
chaste. Virginity and morality are 
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not necessarily akin. Another sol- 
dier, Private Methot, a young poet, 
finds no sympathetic soul among hi 
comrades. “It was the spiritual iso- 
lation that was unbearable.” 

On their pre-embarkation leave 
three soldiers are not only refused a 
friendly drink in a remote bar, but 
are also embarrassed by the barten- 
der-—all unnecessarily, all because 
they are in uniform. Not only is 
their loneliness thus emphasized, but 
also their private lives are thus in- 
terfered with. Because of their uni- 
forms they are deprived of the 
privileges of American citizens. 

War, says this novel, encourages 
wordy idealism and bigotry. On the 
boat going over, Lemon and Keith 
are completely taken in by the chap- 
lain’s jargon about “crusaders who 
had dedicated our lives and our souls 
to our country and to our God that 
the things we revere and hold sacred 
might not perish.” At General 
Courts after the war Lieutenant 
Fairbrother delivers a long disserta- 
tion on “justice tempered with 
mercy,” and another on “American 
citizenship, the flag, the home, etc., 
etc.” 

War nourishes hypocrisy. Sergeant 
Dunning sees to it that the men go 
to church service whether they be- 
lieve or not. “You’re going to pray 
and sing hymns and like it!” Pri- 
vate Bartow gets himself through 
the war alive by submitting himself 
to constant minor injuries, by fawn- 
ing servility, by lying. Back in New 
York he receives just as much adula- 
tion as those who have actually suf- 
fered and fought. A scheming cow- 
ard, he is from beginning to end 
contemptible and mean. Similarly, 
Sergent Donohoe looks on war as a 
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business enterprise and shows him- 
self to be an ambitious, scheming, 
shallow, platitudinous prig. 

War encourages men’s crassness, 
Private Inabinett rifles the pockets 
of German prisoners just murdered, 
hoping to find Iron Crosses, ‘“‘worth 
real money.” Bernie Glass steals 
from an old French couple, as ‘a 
good souvenir to take home,” the 
copper plaque presented them by 
the French government in memory 
of their slain son. Private Nalls, re- 
calling the incident, says, “I never 
saw that old couple again, but some- 
how I wish they knew that I am 
ashamed of the whole human race.” 

War propaganda plays on ignor- 
ance and relies on distortion. Ser- 
geant Mooney, willing to believe 
anything about the enemy, refuses 
a wounded German a drink of water, 
saying, “It was different when you 
were raping Red Cross nurses and 
cutting off the legs of children in 
Belgium, wasn’t it?” Then he pounds 
the prisoner’s head to jelly and pours 
all the water from his canteen out 
onto the ground. 

War fosters pettiness: 

I wish the lads who talk about the nobility 
and comradeship of war could listen to a few 
general courts. They’d soon change their 
minds, for war is mean as poor-farm soup 
and as petty as an old maid’s gossip. 


And these are not all. The evi- 
dence piles higher and higher. War 
increases the confusions of misun- 
derstanding; it produces suffering, 
destroys life, causes innocent ani- 
mals to be tortured; it promotes 
stupid men, develops man’s tenden- 
cies to cruelty, makes men barbaric 
in their tastes; it encourages abnor- 
mal sex activity, produces un- 
equalled filth and disease, brings 
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about disillusionment, destroys faith; 
it causes grief and sorrow, develops 
neuroticism, causes horrible fear and 
hysteria. The after-effects of war are 
shown to be evil also: crime, para- 
noia, false heroism, stupid and mean- 
ingless fanfare, utter insanity, sui- 
cide, maimed and mutilated bodies, 
ruined careers follow in its wake. 
Though William March served 
with the Marines in World War I 
and participated in every important 
battle of his company, he insists, 


With the exception of one or two short 
stories, nothing that I have ever done has 
the faintest autobiographical connotation 
. . « The autobiographical book, or the one 
based on fact, I have never felt quite compe- 
tent to do. Perhaps someday I will do it. 
(Letter to R. C.) 


Though Company K is not based on 
March’s exact experience in France, 
probably the author would never- 
theless agree that it could not have 
been written if he had not taken an 
active part in the first war against 
Germany. Its irony, its display of 
intimate detail could have come only 
from first-hand knowledge. 

Private Joseph Delaney, whose 
sketch comes first in the book, is 
not, then, the author in disguise, 
though it is almost certain that what 
he claims for “his” book are the 
claims of March himself: 

This book started out to be a record of my 
own company, but I do not want it to be 
that, now. I want it to be a record of every 
company in every army. If its cast and its 
overtones are American, that is only because 
the American scene is the one I know. With 
different names and different settings, the 
men of whom I have written could, as easily, 


be French, German, English, or Russian for 
that matter. 


It is this universality of application 
which we must believe is March’s 
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own, and, though Delaney does not 
intrude after the story is started, it 
is not difficult throughout the story 
to discern March’s attitudes and 
sympathies. If the incidents of the 
story are not out of the author’s 
personal experience, we can be sure 
that the affirmations and denials— 
either expressed or implied—of the 
novel have sprung from that ex- 
perience and are not mere theoriz- 
ings. One feels the same after read- 
ing The Magic Mountain, Night- 
wood, or The Castle. Though overt- 
ly cast in an objective mold, all of 
these—and Company K in like man- 
ner—are in an important sense auto- 
biographical. 

This first sketch of Delaney’s 
serves as preface to the novel. In ad- 
dition to laying out the author’s pur- 
pose—to present a universal study of 
men’s individual reactions to war, 
this preface presents a description of 
suburban peace. It is a summer eve- 
ning (early June) warm enough for 
Delaney and his wife to sit on the 
porch, watch their neighbors sprink- 
ling their lawns, and hear the Ellis 
children playing across the street. 
There is no possible point of com- 
parison between this scene and the 
bloodshed and bitterness Delaney has 
written about in his book. In fact, 
the scene would be unconscionably 
dull if we were not aware of the 
sensitive mental activity of Delaney. 
His wife, obtuse, yawning, unimagi- 
native, wants her husband to omit 
the part about the shooting of the 
German prisoners (the heart of the 
novel) as not being typical and be- 
cause it is cruel and unjust. She has 
the peace-time attitude of hiding 
from the horrible truth. Delaney’s 
colorful description of an old battle- 
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field and his explanation of its green- 
ness as the result of God’s covering 
the terrible sight as quickly as pos- 
sible is opposed by the completely 
utilitarian and dull explanation of 
his wife that the blood of the dead 
men fertilizes the ground and stimu- 
lates the growth of vegetation. This 
discussion of battlefields serves as 
bridge between preface and story 
proper. 

The book presents a number of 
episodes which in foto represents a 
picture of war. Only in a few in- 
stances are the sketches closely re- 
lated to each other—such as the 
composite relating of the murder of 
some German prisoners. Most of the 
book is composed of incidental anec- 
dotes that would naturally come out 
of war as an everyday experience. 
Arranged by March in loosely chron- 
ological order, they show the move- 
ment of the company from America 
across the Atlantic to France during 
the war. The company moves right 
up to Verdun. The shelling of Mari- 
gny, a skirmish in Veuilly Wood, a 
quiet period on the Moselle precede 
the killing of the German’ prisoners 
at the stupid order of Captain Mat- 
lock. Fighting at St. Mihel and along 
the Somme follows. The company 
is taking part in the Meuse-Argonne 
battle at the time of the armistice. 
The company clerk reports coldly 
that his company participated “in 
the following major operations: 
Aisne, Aisne-Marne, St. Mihel and 
Meuse-Argonne.” But more has hap- 
pened than just mere participation. 
Every man has changed. After a 
strange dance at a canteen in which 
their partners are female impersona- 
tors, after General Courts where de- 
serters are sentenced, the company 
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returns to America, some disillu- 
sioned, some hardened, some more 
selfish than ever, but all changed in 
some way. The story closes with the 
painful, fruitless visit of Sam Zieg- 
ler to the company’s camp in Vir- 
ginia, no longer the lively, exciting 
place it was in 1917, but only a 
repository for forgotten memories. 
The story of Company K is told 
by one hundred thirteen members 
of the company, including Captain 
Matlock, the several lieutenants, ser- 
geants, and corporals, as well as the 
privates. The one hundred thirteen 
sketches vary in length from less 
than a page to as many as ten pages. 
They may be divided into four types 
—all in the first person though they 
are: reminiscence, current comment 
(much like stream-of-conscious- 
ness), combination of current com- 
ment and reminiscence, and voices 
from the dead. Says Delaney in the 
prefatory sketch, 
I think: “I wish there were some way to 
take these stories and pin them to a huge 
wheel, each story hung on a different peg 
until the circle is completed. Then I would 
like to spin the wheel, faster and faster, until 
the things of which I have written took life 
and were recreated, and became part of the 
wheel, flowing toward each other, and into 
each other; blurring, and then blending to- 
gether into a composite whole, an unending 
circle of pain . . . That would be the pic- 
ture of war. 


The continual shifting of narra- 
tor is not so distracting as might be 
supposed. In the first place, each 
sketch frequently is complete in it- 
self; then, the reactions of men of 
various backgrounds, personalities, 
and intellects to one situation are 
made to seem important through 
first-person narration or opinion. 
The murder of the German prisoners 
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by nine of the men is an illustration 
of this point. 

The principal flaw of this first- 
person technique is that some of the 
characters, especially in recording 
their own emotional experiences, 
sound insincere and self-dramatiz- 
ing: 

“I didn’t mean to do it,” I said; “I didn’t 
mean to...” 

And elsewhere: 

“[’'ll never hurt anything again as long as 
I live,” I said . . . ““Never again, as long as 
I live... Never! ... Neverl .. . Nev- 
os 

This melodramatic repetition might 
come across well in objective, third- 
person narration, but it sounds hyp- 
ocritical at the end of an otherwise 
sincere sketch, even though intended 
to communicate desperate guilt. 

On the other hand, March proves 
himself skillful in what might be 
similarly difficult situations else- 
where. Lieutenant Smith, a voice 
from the dead, has, from his vantage 
point of the grave, the opportunity 
for calm, objective, third-person- 
like observation: 


Then he withdrew the bayonet and struck 
me quickly again and again. I fell to the 
duckboards and lay there in the mud. Above 
me Carter stood cleaning the blade with blue 
clay —_ he dug from the side of the 
trench. 


It is not hard to accept such an ac- 
count of a tragic moment, whereas 
the excessive show of emotion in 
first-person retrospect is repelling, 
though the situation be equally as 
tragic. 

Another flaw of this technique is 
the matter of emphasis. Private 
Borgstead, the company cook, is ef- 
feminate and sensitive, the sort of 
person who might play up his own 
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emotional orgies, but many of the 
observations he makes are incon- 
sistent with the characterization, are 
rather what the author realizes a 
sensitive reader would see in the 
character. 
“Now, Cookie, don’t get your bowels in an 
uproar,” he said soothingly. “Let me pass, 
please!” I said firmly. 
Would “Cookie” have sensed and 
recalled in this narrative that Ser- 
geant Olmstead had a soothing qual- 
ity in his voice? 
I stood there uncertain and Sergeant Olm- 
stead followed up his advantage. 
This sounds as if it had been written 
in the author’s third person and then 
transposed to the first person. It is 
too impartial an observation for a 
passionate, highly emotional Cookie 
to make. 

An example at the other extreme 
concerns a heartless, selfish partici- 
pant in the prisoner-murder episode. 


He turned me loose suddenly and walked 
away. “Get on back to your squad,” he said. 
“All right,” I said; “if that’s the way you 
feel about it, it’s all right by me.—But 
there’s no use your getting sore.” “Get back 
to your squad,” he said. 


Cutting off the narrative right at 
this spot, without any further com- 
ment from the narrator appears to 
place the emphasis on the point of 
view of the sergeant rather than on 
that of the private who is recount- 
ing the incident. 

The matter of melodramatic cli- 
max is handled well in another place. 
The author, in describing the release 
which Private Burt finds in madness 
(a solution which occurs again in 
the dénouement of March’s second 
novel, Come in at the Door), makes 
a skillful shift to third person: 
Then somebody, who was not myself, came 
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into my body and began to shout with my 
voice, beating upon the door with my hands. 
“I don’t know! I don’t know!” he said over 
and over, his voice getting steadily louder. 


In this passage the author, in deal- 
ing with the problem of quoting 
oneself in an emotionally turbulent 
scene, by shifting to third person 
avoids the melodramatic posing that 
cannot be avoided in direct first-per- 
son account. 

First-person melodrama is a fault 
of the author. It does not reflect on 
the character, which is generally 
convincingly sincere to the very last, 
when he communicates (if not to the 
listener in the book at least to the 
reader of the book) his dramatic, 
emotional speech at the time of the 
incident. If the character were just 
thinking or recalling to himself 
without the idea of communica- 
tion, the author would (or should) 
have used stream-of-consciousness— 
a technique he proves himself cap- 
able and conscious of in the medita- 
tion of the poet, Allan Methot. 

Into the novel the author intro- 
duces revelation of character rather 
than complexity, unless one is think- 
ing of the large number of men in- 
volved. Actually, very few of the 
characters are developed to show 
their complexity. Compressed into 
less than two hundred fifty brief 
pages, none of these characters can 
be subtly and thoroughly revealed. 
Personalities can be only suggested, 
in a way that would have seemed at 
least inadequate to Thackeray or 
Dickens or Trollope. The aim of 
March, however, was to give a gen- 
eral view of the company’s experi- 
ence, merely hinting at complexities 
and ramifications. 

More than in a novel employing 
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other techniques is character re- 
vealed in Company K by what other 
characters say. The men not only tell 
what their fellows are doing, but also 
comment on the action and the ac- 
tors. Often they tell, too, what they 
themselves are doing (and run the 
risk of melodramatic pose). Another 
means of character portrayal is the 
implied attitude of the speaker to- 
ward the subject of his monologue 
or soliloquy. (Some of the men are 
not pictured at all, but are used only 
to recount an incident or make com- 
ment on another character.) Most of 
the characters are fairly static (ex- 
cept as they all undergo a war 
change) ; the reader knows from the 
beginning what the principal traits 
of the character are; further inci- 
dents and comments merely illus- 
trate the already recognized quali- 
ties. Among the exceptions is Pri- 
vate William Nugent, who is shocked 
to the point of unbelief at the order 
to kill the German prisoners, but 
who, in the post-war world, turns 
atheist-criminal. 

The most nearly full-length por- 
trait is that of the stupid Captain 
Matlock, seen from various points 
of view and with varying degrees of 
antipathy and sympathy—from Top 
Sergeant Boss to the captain’s order- 
ly, whose description is a satire on 
the inevitable commonplaceness of 
the great—like Sandburg’s poem 
“Soup.” Though Matlock is seen to 
be not great but stupidly ignoble, he 
is at any rate in comparatively high 
position. No man is great to his own 
servant, who may admire him, but at 
the same time sees him as an ordinary 
mortal committed to the consider- 
able flatulence of everyday living, 
which must inevitably be the lot of 
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even the most conspicuous figures in 
history. 

The characters of this novel—un- 
like those in the war novels of Hem- 
ingway—return to platitudinous, 
bourgeois lives for the most part. 
There is little of the “lost genera- 
tion” atmosphere. The men have re- 
turned to America, have married and 
established themselves in business. 
Even the effect of the war on Nu- 
gent and Burt is a different effect 
from Hemingway’s. These men lack, 
possibly, the highly cultivated sensi- 
tivity of Hemingway’s characters; 
they are not so specialized, are more 
representative, more nearly typical 
of mankind in general. (Even Nu- 
gent and Burt are somehow of more 
permanent quality than Heming- 
way’s wanderers. They represent 
qualities recognizable in men of all 
time. ) 


Ill 


Come in at the Door (1934) does 
not depart from the conventional 
form of the novel so far as Company 
K. The plot itself has the simplicity 
offered by a protagonist who does 
not move in extraordinarily widen- 
ing circles of experience. When he 
is a small boy, Chester Hurry, with 
perversity born of admiration, per- 
mits his negro tutor, who has an- 
nounced that he is leaving, to be- 
come involved in a murder brought 
about by play upon his naturally 
superstitious nature. During the 
course of an illness subsequent to 
Baptiste’s execution, Chester ‘“‘for- 
gets” the incident. He is sent to Ala- 
bama to live with his relatives. (His 
mother has been dead several years. ) 
He is an adult when he at last re- 
turns to the farm of his birth to 


attend the funeral of his estranged 
father. Here he comes gradually to 
the remembrance of his guilt in the 
death of Baptiste, and he rushes out 
into the storm, agonizing and raving 
that he is “essentially a comic char- 
acter.” 

Into this story of a suppressed 
feeling of guilty responsibility March 
introduces a series of parables— 
interchapters—which he originally 
planned to use as the bases for a 
group of novels. The themes of these 
fantasies, delivered by a mystic 
“Whisperer,” are recurrent. It is pos- 
sible to detect them in the body of 
the novel itself, some being used 
more frequently than others. Com- 
parable to the chorus in the plays of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, the fanta- 
sies offer comment on the characters 
and plot of the novel. 

The themes of the parables in 
Come in at the Door are few but in- 
sistent. They emerge in various 
guises. What may be considered the 
principal motif is that of the 
“thread,” of knowing onself. March 
feels that 


Man has developed as far as it is possible for 
him to develop from the outside. If he is to 
survive, he must turn now and examine his 
beginnings. He must deny nothing in him- 
self in this appraisal: he must see himself 
not as the church or society thinks he should 
be, but as he is. With this knowledge he must 
start another painful development—from 
within this time. If he cannot do this, then 
he will perish . . . I’m an advocate of any 
of the “soul searching” . . . which is not 
based on the conventions of an age. My 
knowledge of the seventeenth-century seek- 
ers after truth is rather vague, but it seems 
to me that they sought not so much to dis- 
cover the truth about themselves as to make 
their minds and emotions fit into a pattern 
pre-arranged for them. In other words, they 
accepted for themselves certain barriers and 
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beyond those they could not go. Only the 
poets seemed to have known the truth by 
some divine instinct, but of course nobody 
ever took a poet seriously in any practical 
sense. (From letters to R. C.) 


March’s interest in self-searching 
is reflected in the first parable, the 
observations and conclusions of a 
sick man. He sees individuals in so- 
ciety rushing about without any ap- 
parent purpose and contemplates the 
importance of man’s finding his own 
thread which “he must follow .. . 
to its end.” The problem lies in the 
knots, tangles, and breaks in the 
thread. These, we are to understand, 
are the outside influences—church 
and society, for example—which 
prevent an individual’s knowing 
himself for what he really is. 

The concomitant of this theme is 
the necessity of going on the search 
for truth alone, for, says March, one 
cannot expect complete understand- 
ing nor sympathy from any man. He 
is here following the philosophic 
scheme of Everyman, in which the 
hero on his road to the heavenly 
throne is deserted by his fellows and 
his kindred and at last by every 
earthly attribute except the record 
of acts of charity. In March’s par- 
able of the contemplative sick man, 
the invalid’s mother tries to comfort 
his troubled spirit by reminding him 
that he is ill, that physical recovery 
will be accompanied by a return to 
spiritual tranquillity. In so doing, 
she exhibits a total lack of under- 
standing and only emphasizes the 
plight of the searcher, bewildered 
and lost. 

In another parable comes a reiter- 
ation of this idea of fundamental 
misunderstanding between parents 
and children (actually, between a 
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man and all his associates). A soldier 
writes to a dead comrade’s parents of 
his friend’s burial with a crucifix in 
his hands—a crucifix given him by 
an “old woman at Ancemont.” The 
parents reply that some mistake has 
been made, that “their son was not a 
Catholic.” They do not have the ca- 
pacity for realizing that this cruci- 
fix is a symbol of faith, not especial- 
ly their dead son’s, but a faith which 
someone he knew cherished and to 
which he turned for comfort (not 
in complete acceptance) in the mo- 
ment of his death. 

One parable tells of a young king 
who, tiring of the fleshpots, seeks 
among all his court for the answer 
to life. He recognizes that he has al- 
ways been alone in the world, even 
when surrounded by the beauty and 
wisdom of his kingdom. At last, he 
learns from an old eremite the lesson 
which shows him the “thread” for 
which he has been seeking: no man 
exists who is not alone; no man can 
actually share himself with others 
nor expect others to share them- 
selves with him, no matter what ef- 
fort is expended. This is a favorite 
theme in the poetry of E. A. Robin- 
son, who ends his final poem, the 
allegorical King Jasper, with the go- 
ing forth of Zoé (life) —forever and 
inevitably alone. 

Again, the Whisperer tells of a 
mother whose son has despitefully 
used her. When she comes to heaven, 
she finds the angels uninterested in 
her stories about her son’s childhood. 
Even God himself in his inscrutable- 
ness looks at her without the com- 
passion she is asking. In the end she 
knows that she must depend on her- 
self to find a way to help her evil 
son—who is her all. 
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But this fearful truth, that 
one must acquire self-knowledge 
stripped of the pressures of family, 
school, occupation, church, and then 
build himself up again in a process 
necessarily slow and painful, is de- 
liberately avoided by most men. 
They are unwilling to try to get to 
the roots, unwilling to see what they 
must see for salvation. The Whis- 
perer tells of a man and a girl at a 
carnival, who are warned by an old 
seer with a magic mirror that their 
love will not last. This they refuse 
to believe, unwilling to face the ulti- 
mate truth. In the little story about 
the crucifix, the parents of the dead 
soldier are not only incapable of un- 
derstanding the broad meaning of 
symbolism, but are either unwilling 
to face the truth or incapable of do- 
ing so. 

In another parable the story is 
told of a beautiful lady who refuses 
to admit the encroachments of age. 
Even her admirers cannot see the 
truth, for to admit the truth in her 
would be to admit the truth about 
themselves. After her death the six 
old men continue to praise her as 
the lovely creature she has not been 
for many decades. They will not 
open their eyes to the real situation, 
but continue in willing self-deceit. 

In the first part of the story about 
the king, he finds for himself all pos- 
sible companions, for he is afraid to 
be alone, afraid to acknowledge 
what at last he learns to be the truth 
about himself and all men—that one 
must proceed alone. Likewise, the 
old woman whose son has gone 
wrong refuses to see actuality. She 
makes excuses for her son even when 
_ curses, beats, and finally strangles 

er. 


The Whisperer tells of the return 
from the dead of a husband to his 
wife. He brings the message that 
death is also troubled and confused, 
but his wife will not hear him. She 
cannot understand that death is no 
way out, that the only hope of peace 
is in self-examination and slow re- 
development from within. 

Accompanying this theme of 
man’s unwillingness to face the 
truth, to find his “thread” and trace 
it to its source, is the idea that one’s 
world is a mirror reflecting his own 
image, distorted though that may be. 
The six old suitors, bending over 
the faded old woman and seeing 
her through faded eyes, still call her 
lovely. The young lovers at the car- 
nival do not believe the mirror of 
the fortune teller, but see their love 
in the mirror of their own immediate 
lives. 

The Whisperer tells of a young 
man in a dingy stockyards district 
who sees his girl only in the light of 
his own love. He cannot see what 
she, in contrast to the old woman in 
the other parable, has recognized 
about herself and her environment 
—that everything is sordid and 
greasy. He can smell only the drop 
of violet perfume she has used, for 
his mirror is the mirror of blind 
love. (This theme of the reflection 
of one’s own image is the basis of 
March’s fourth novel, The Looking 
Glass.) 

In a heartbreaking parable the 
Whisperer recounts the experience 
of an innocent (ignorant) young 
princess with death. Imprisoned 
with her parents, she, like the chil- 
dren in Thomas Mann’s story of 
“Mario and the Magician,” is un- 
aware of the horror of the situation. 
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Even when her head is on the block, 
she looks out at the crowd, throws 
them a kiss, and thanks them all for 
coming. Then the executioner wields 
the fatal axe. The great tragedy here 
lies in the pity of the child’s inca- 
pacity for understanding. 

In the final parable, just before 
the dénouement of the novel, the 
Whisperer now in so many words 
discloses what he has implied in the 
story of the erstwhile beauty and her 
aged lovers. In this last fantasy, a 
writer retires from society to think 
out the truths of life, and discovers 
that one cannot struggle against 
time, that change is inevitable. When 
he tries, however, to put on paper 
his immediate feeling of the perfec- 
tion of things as they now are, he 
recognizes one final truth—that the 
absolutes, the important things, can 
never be intellectualized, only sensed. 
This is what Esdras tries to tell Miri- 
amne in the second act of Winterset 
—that the names of things eventu- 
ally lose their meaning. 

It is significant that the first and 
the last parables concern sick and 
tired men who are withdrawn from 
society and, thrown upon them- 
selves, learn the truth about life. 
Though physically vigorous people 
rarely take time for self-investiga- 
tion, there is need, says the Whis- 
perer, for a retreat, that one may 
examine life objectively and find out 
what he must know to avoid the 
noise and confusion of peaceless 
death. Even the young king goes to 
a lonely hermit to discover the truth 
he has been avoiding. 

Here then are the chief themes of 
the book: One must know himself, 
find his “thread” and follow it wher- 


ever it leads. He must expect no help 
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from the people around him, but 
must make the search alone. He must 
fight a natural unwillingness to face 
the ultimate truth about himself: he 
must be aware of the limitations 
which a mirror-like world will show. 
This unwillingness may merge now 
and then into innocence, which is 
ignorance. He must recogize that 
all things change and that nothing of 
importance can ever be fully com- 
municated to another through lang- 
uage. And here the wheel has come 
full circle: since communication is 
impossible, one must depend on him- 
self, must go forth alone. 

The themes easily emerge in the 
novel itself. At first, Chester, like 
the princess in the parable, is too 
young and innocent to realize the 
awful meaning of circumstances— 
for him, the silent consent to Bap- 
tiste’s death. Then, he is kept from 
self-knowledge by the pressures of 
everyday living. (He is not with- 
drawn like the sick man, the hermit, 
and the tired man in the parables.) 
He marries a woman who later 
proves to be selfish and both unable 
and unwilling to understand him. 
During his courtship and marriage, 
he does not see the ultimate truth 
of broken love, and so far resem- 
bles the lovers who will not believe 
the mirror at the carnival. His wife’s 
lack of sympathy grows out of the 
same roots as the dearth of under- 
standing in the mother of the sick 
man and the parents of the dead 
soldier. Chester’s own plight is un- 
derscored by the tragic marriage of 
his uncle Bushrod Tarleton to a 
woman of sluttish propensities who 
finally destroys her husband through 
syphilis. Chester himself makes a 
lifelong search for his “thread,” 
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which of necessity is wound around 
the hanging of Baptiste. For several 
years he makes a gesture, in the stress 
of excitement, of struggling with his 
hands above his head. (He had seen 
Baptiste try to reach the rope with 
which he was hanged.) Once he seeks 
to find the thread through tattoo, 
but he cannot get clear in his mind 
the figure he wants on his breast. He 
vaguely associates it with a swinging 
pendulum (of course, the body of 
Baptiste) and the claws of a hawk 
(Baptiste’s groping hands), but it 
will not come through to his full 
consciousness. (Communication is 
impossible; one must depend on him- 
self). It is not until after the fu- 
neral of his father that he realizes 
the truth of what has been weighing 
on him all his life—the guilt of false 
accusation which resulted in Bap- 
tiste’s execution. Then he is so 
shocked that he loses control com- 
pletely and rushes out into the mad- 
ness of the storm. This is the tragedy 
of a man who, having discovered his 
thread, is unable to face rehabilita- 
tion. The ultimate truth, the neces- 
sity for painful re-development, the 
inevitability of change, of going for- 
ward—these are more than he can 
bear. 


IV 


March’s third novel, The Tallons 
(1936), was coldly received by the 
critics, who obviously could not see 
what the author was trying to ac- 
complish. On the surface the novel 
presents a tragic tale of hate mas- 
querading as love. It is a story simply 
told, uncomplicated by sub-plot or 
a vast dramatic personae, limited in 
topography to March’s now careful- 
ly explored Pearl-County, Alabama. 
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It tells how the hare-lipped Andrew 
Tallon falls in love with Myrtle 
Bickerstaff, how his brother Jim, a 
handsome rake, wins her away from 
him and marries her, how the three 
of them live in the Tallon home- 
stead, Andrew submissive but watch- 
ful, how finally Andrew kills Jim 
for mistreating Myrtle and at last 
confesses his crime and is executed. 

The plot is as unadorned as the 
plot of Oedipus Rex or Antigone. It 
has, in fact, more than a super- 
ficial relation to the classics. Its 
theme of paranoia and of “appear- 
ance and reality” are as large as any 
in the plays of antiquity. That its 
point of attack is early rather than 
late, that it does not begin in medias 
res, is more to be laid to its form than 
to any other cause. Whereas a play 
must be compressed, a novel can af- 
ford to begin near the beginning. 
This is not to say that this novel is 
devoid of all exposition: there is a 
recounting of Andrew’s early ago- 
nies at the instigation of his father, 
of Jim’s loyal defense of his muti- 
lated brother. But background ex- 
planation is at a minimum, and the 
novel is chiefly a straightforward 
telling of the story of the two broth- 
ers and the girl Myrtle. This simple 
tale, however, is only the tragic in- 
strument for the display of the com- 
plex souls of the characters. Much 
more is implied in the story than the 
development would appear to tes- 
tify. 

March uses the scenery, the time 
of year, the weather to picture to his 
reader the qualities and emotions of 
the characters. The “objective cor- 
relative” occurs with amazing and 
ingenious frequency. It relieves the 
reader of having to digest intermin- 
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able descriptions of emotional reac- 
tion, of character traits, of depth of 
feeling. 

T. S. Eliot defines the objective 
correlative as 
a set of objects, a situation, a chain of events 
which shall be the formula of [a] particular 
emotion; such that when the external facts, 


which must terminate in sensory experience, 
are given, the emotion is immediately evoked. 


Elsewhere he refers to it as “exact 
equivalence,” ‘“‘complete adequacy 
of the external to the emotion.” 
Eliot, writing specifically of Hamlet, 
is of course making reference to the 
techniques of poetry, but the term 
may as well be applied to similar 
relations in prose, though these will 
not occur so frequently as in poetry 
and indeed may be said to be less 
characteristic of prose than of verse. 
When they do occur in prose, they 
should be looked on with care for 
the light they can shed on the emo- 
tions and inward life of the people 
of the fiction; and this March’s 
critics failed to do. 

In The Tallons the examples of the 
objective correlative vary in length 
and importance. Some of these fig- 
ures are expressed in one or two 
sentences, or at most a paragraph. 
Others extend for several pages, or 
recur at intervals through the novel. 

Bird songs parallel Andy’s writ- 
ings of poetry that re-echoes the 
Song of Solomon. Mrs. Bickerstaff 
coddles her cannas in the same way 
that she makes Myrtle a helpless, 
spoiled baby. There are enough 
weeds for each ricebird to have its 
own, but like boys and a favorite 
girl, they all crowd each other in 
an effort to gain a single one. Myrtle 
is like an Alabama dirt-dauber: 
“she’s got to go through every ac- 
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tion automatically from beginning 
to end.” Guinea fowl are like the 
gossips in Tarleton’s store, making 
sounds that resemble “equally the 
creaking of a strap and the croaking 
of a frog.” These figures differ from 
simile and metaphor in that the au- 
thor expects the sophisticated reader 
to see the comparison for himself and 
not have it pointed out to him. 
Near the opening of the novel, 
after Andy meets Myrtle for the first 
time, he sits in the early morning 
sun on his own doorstep. The latter 
part of February is bringing signs 
of spring, softness and greenness 
which are reflected in Andy’s own 
dawning love for the girl. This is 
not Ruskin’s “pathetic fallacy.” The 
author does not invest nature with 
human traits: he simply shows a 
situation which intensifies the rea- 
der’s appreciation of the character’s 
emotional life. 
The chill of morning was beginning to dis- 
appear under the power of the mounting 
sun, and a slight, almost imperceptible smoke 


rose upward from the land. A feeling of 
happiness flowed through him. 


Later in his elation he jumps over 
a high fence. When his sister doubts 
his ability to repeat the perform- 
ance, he tries again, but this time 
falls sprawling in an embarrassed 
heap. Such has been his luck all 
through his life: any initial success 
has always been met with defeat, 
generally at the hands, often unwill- 
ingly, of his brother Jim. Such is to 
be his fate with Myrtle. Though at 
first he is in the ascendancy, he is 
soon superseded by Jim. 

One day, Andrew, bathing in the 
creek, encourages his hound Tobey 
to come into the water with him, but 
the animal resists. A few moments 
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later Sambo, a spaniel, comes down 
and swims up to Andy, who fondles 
the dog and plays with it. Tobey, 
overcome with jealousy, at last 
plunges into the water, swims to 
Andy, and pushes the spaniel out 
of his arms. When Andy comes into 
the house for breakfast, he hears 
from Jim how a traveling salesman 
has irritated him by staring at his 
girl at a dance the night before. Out- 
side, they pound each other, the one 
suffering a bloody nose, the other, a 
black eye. After the fight is over, 
the drummer (spaniel) explains that 
he has meant no harm, has been sim- 
ply lonely and wishing for someone 
to’ dance with. Jim (hound) has 
been moved by an unwarranted 
jealousy. 

One of the most pervading ex- 
amples of the objective correlative in 
the novel is that of the love-vines. 
On a Sunday-afternoon walk Andy 
and Myrtle find some fresh young 
love-vines which, according to cus- 
tom, they throw over their shoulders, 
having made a wish. Andy, of course, 
hopes for Myrtle’s love, but she re- 
veals that she has named her vine 
for Jim. They learn later that the 
vines both shrivel and die. So it hap- 
pens to the characters: Myrtle never 
loves Andy, and Jim, though married 
to Myrtle, actually hates her. This 
incident is in the nature of fore- 
shadowing, and helps the reader to 
interpret much of what goes on 
later in the novel, where what ap- 
pears to be love is in reality a some- 
times smouldering, sometimes flam- 
ing hatred. 

Jim’s feeling, after a time, of re- 
moval from familiar experience, 
from contact with what he has 
known in Myrtle and Andy in the 
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past, finds parallel in figures moving 
behind drawn yellow blinds one 
night. Buzzards, too, circle round 
and round a central holding point, 
just as Jim, Myrtle, and Andy re- 
volve about the tragedy of sex in- 
volvement. 

The most striking objective cor- 
relative in the book is that of the 
screaming stallion. One night in De- 
cember, Jim hears the Cornells’ stal- 
lion beating a tattoo on his pen and 
screaming shrilly. By this time Jim 
is convinced that Andy and Myrtle 
are conniving against him. The stal- 
lion expresses the deep-felt male urge 
within Jim seeking some sort of re- 
lease. Several days later Andy hears 
the same sound as he stands looking 
at “the dry withered cotton stalks 
standing in exact and barren rows” 
(his own life). Back in his room he 
hears the stallion yet and thinks that 
the Cornells would be wise to release 
the animal. Later that night he him- 
self finds release in breaking Jim’s 
neck when his brother abuses Myrtle. 

One day after that, Andy forms 
a kind of hangman’s noose with old 
Babe’s mane, a foreshadowing of 
his own execution. Also, as Andy 
watches two columns of smoke rise 
from the chimney, touch each other, 
then withdraw, touch again, then 
vanish, he has a chill as he thinks of 
“things unblended, and yet joined 
together,” “inherent evil that lay in 
himself and in all men.” He cannot 
resist confession of his crime. After- 
wards, he experiences a sense of free- 
dom, just as the moon is able at last 
to free itself from the web of trees 
in which it is caught. 

This device of the objective cor- 
relative is often employed in poetry. 
Most of the figures employed are 
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from the natural setting in which 
the characters find themselves. They 
are organic, intrinsic. What they 
lack as poetry is the rhythm and the 
concentration characteristic of po- 
etry. They have instead the expan- 
siveness and the larger rhythm of 
prose. They lack little of the sub- 
tlety of poetry. For the careful 
reader they can suggest fathomless 
depths of character. 


V 


The theme of narcissism has an 
ancient and honorable lineage in 
literature. Aside from the original 
story of the pool, the Joseph story 
in the Bible and probably even the 
account of Adam and Eve are built 
on this motif. Pope’s couplet re- 
flects the same idea: 


All seems infected that th’ infected spy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundic’d eye. 


Fichte’s “It is the I, the self that 
makes the world” bears the burden. 
Coleridge’s ““On Poesy” and the close 
of Emerson’s Nature continue the 
great refrain. Melville, likewise, in 
the opening of Moby Dick, wrote: 

Narcissus, who because he could not grasp 
the tormenting, mild image he saw in the 
fountain, plunged into it and was drowned. 
But that same image, we ourselves see in all 
rivers and oceans. It is the image of the 


ungraspable phantom of life; and this is the 
key to it all. 


The French Symbolists were also fas- 
cinated by the Narcissus legend— 
looking glass, pool, lone swan. 
March’s theme in The Looking 
Glass (1943), then, has precedent in 
much that is excellent in literature. 
His contribution is indebted to Freud 
and so is possibly more closely allied 
with the science of psychiatry than 
earlier works. His probing into the 
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minds and motives of his characters 
often takes on the scalpel-like in- 
cisiveness of the psychoanalyst, who, 
after the evidence is all in, some- 
times comes to surprising conclu- 
sions. 

The novel itself is built on a 
skeletal incident. Wesley Boutwell, 
returning from a Saturday-after- 
noon spree during which he has been 
refused the hospitality of Mattress 
May, falls from a culvert, is knocked 
unconscious, is carried to his house 
under the supervision of his wife, 
who sends her son Dover for the doc- 
tor. When the doctor refuses to 
make the call except on payment of 
a three-dollar fee, Dover proceeds’ to 
try to borrow the money from 
various people in Reedyville. He suc- 
ceeds at last in securing the loan 
from Mattress May herself. By this 
time the doctor, who has been under 
great mental and emotional duress, 
is ashamed of his selfish refusal. He 
makes the call, discovers Wesley to 
be actually unharmed, and gives him 
the three dollars so _ persistently 
sought by young Dover. Wesley, ig- 
norant of the source of the money, 
returns in triumph to Mattress May, 
who bestows her favors on the man 
on receipt of her own warmly given 
loan (which she has prophesied will 
come back to her in some manner). 

Onto this ironic little anecdote 
March has molded the flesh of life, 
rich, complex, provoking. As in Mrs. 
Dalloway, the reader returns occa- 
sionally to the framework to be re- 
assured of the basic structure. The 
little story barely introduces the 
characters by name as Dover ap- 
proaches them only to be refused the 
loan. The “‘digressions” show what 
the characters are and traces the 
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causes of their idiosyncracies. Since 
the thread of the three-dollar story 
is trivial, there is no irritating im- 
patience for the outcome to inter- 
fere with the reader’s comprehension 
of the long side-trips into the souls 
of the people involved. 

March does not have the comic 
approach of Forster, for he does not 
stand on the divide and watch the 
waters of doubt flow down each side 
of a moral problem. He leaves no 
question as to which side he supports. 
His is the mind of the caustic lib- 
eral. His sense of the ludicrous is 
never very far from deeply emotion- 
al partiality, and so is closely akin to 
tragedy. 

In The Looking Glass March in- 
jects the author’s comment, much 
like Fielding and Forster. His author, 
however, is fictional. The apparent 
admitting of the reader to the work- 
shop of the writer—to observe his 
background, to understand his meth- 
od—is only a sell, a hoax. For 
March’s identity is still withheld (as 
it is in Company K, which purports 
to come from the pen of Private Jos- 
eph Delaney), and the reader is in- 
troduced to Richard Mellen, author 
of the novel and erstwhile student 
of Professor St. Joseph, one of the 
characters in the story itself. Richard 
Mellen, like Private Delaney, is nev- 
ertheless only the thinly disguised 
voice of his maker, and March is 
heard everywhere to defend the im- 
portance of elemental good as he ap- 
pears to bolster up evil, for he ac- 
tually exposes corruption in the 
strongholds of the mighty. March 
has never been willing to accept the 
explanations people offer for their 
actions; it has been a driving force 
for him to seek the true reasons hid- 
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den somewhere in their past. 

March achieves a high degree of 
unity in The Looking Glass, despite 
its disregard of conventional chron- 
ological sequence. First of all, there 
is the core of the central anecdote. 
But actually more important in 
holding the novel together is the 
theme of the looking glass itself. The 
development of this motif is accom- 
plished in at least four ways: by 
literal mirrors, by metaphorical mir- 
rors, by pools of water, and by nar- 
cissism in the characters. 

On the simplest level are the ac- 
tual mirrors in the novel. Heney 
Boutwell—not yet nine—is com- 
pletely rapt in the image of her face 
in the cheap old looking glass in her 
father’s house. Fascinated by the 
sight of herself with her dress off the 
shoulders, she finally gives her image 
a kiss of satisfied self-admiration. 
Manny Nelloha habitually studies 
his face in mirrors, trying to prove 
to himself that he is not a negro. 
Masked as a doctor for a costume 
party, he is astonished when he gazes 
into the mirror, at the metamorpho- 
sis. These two children actually ma- 
ture into the characters their mir- 
rors foresee—the one an over-sexed, 
glamorous singer in Paris, the other 
a doctor hiding behind an alias. An 
ironic contrast is made between these 
two characters. Honey, as a child, 
wishes she had negro blood: ““Maybe 
I could sing real good if I did.” In 
Paris she becomes the rage as Ma- 
dame Honey, la Negresse d’Ala- 
bama. She begs Minnie McInnis Mc- 
Minn, who has known her as a child, 
not to disclose the truth. “It would 
only ruin me!” On the other hand, 
Manny Nelloha, obsessed by the fear 
of being a negro, returns to the 
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scenes of his greatest anguish and sets 
up as a doctor, taking the “white” 
name of Snowfield. 

As a college student Hubert Pal- 
miller, studying himself in a mirror, 
wonders whether he is not the first of 
a new and marvelous race of men 
—man perfected. Echoing Niet- 
zsche, he reflects that “In the new 
world of the future there will be no 
place for the weakling.” Years later, 
at his daughter Clarry’s debut, he 
watches both their reflections in the 
long mirror opposite the receiving 
line, remarking their resemblance 
and grateful for it. At another time, 
the Vice Committee, of which he is 
chairman, breaks up the Reedyville 
pool room, especially smashing the 
large mirrors (symbolically, destroy- 
ing a world not their own). 

Despite his self-assurance, he is 
not able to hold the affection of his 
wife, Cindy. She, in rendezvous with 
Robert Porterfield at Mrs. McMinn’s 
remote retreat, sees herself in the 
mirror dressed in black (mourning 
for her son Rance), shudders, and 
asks Minnie for clothes of less som- 
bre hue. Her love for Porterfield re- 
quires more warmth than the aus- 
terity of her other world provides. 

As the doorbell rings, Mattress 
May and the young ladies of her es- 
tablishment primp and peer “with 
boredom into the kitchen mirror.” 
Their world is a dull one, devoid of 
the one element—love—that would 
give it meaning and interest. Similar- 
ly, in Minnie McMinn’s story about 
the Farmer’s Daughter, the heroine 
spends so much time looking at her- 
self in the mirror, preparing for love, 
that love passes her by. Too much 
introspection or  self-engrossment 
can lead only to disaster: the world 
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calls for action. 

The metaphorical mirrors in the 
novel are not far removed from the 
actual mirrors, which in most in- 
stances are the means of transmit- 
ting symbols. At the end of the first 
chapter, the clouds reflect the rays 
of the sun (now sunk out of sight) 
“as if they were mirrors.” And so 
the figure is definitely established in 
the novel, and is also tied in with 
another motif—fire (for the setting 
sun has given a fiery glow to the 
West). 

Other mirror images are applied 
to the characters themselves. Hubert 
Palmiller, while rocking Clarry as a 
baby, gazes into her face “‘as if it 
were a reducing mirror in which his 
own image was reflected, tender, 
precise, and softened with baby- 
hood.” His son Rance, on the other 
hand, “‘was a mirror reflecting a like- 
ness” of Hubert’s brother-in-law, 
who has rejected Hubert’s friend- 
ship. The result is tragic for Rance. 
His father hates him, refuses to un- 
derstand him. And again, Snowfield, 
consumed with fear of being ne- 
groid, considers the pale Clarry “‘a 
mirror in which his sick mind could 
see a part of itself reflected.” 

There are two pools of water in 
the novel which also make contri- 
bution to the general theme. Hubert 
Palmiller, in 1942, stares at his own 
reflection in the lake in Central Park, 
seeing not himself, but his daughter 
Clarry (who has resembled him), 
and still bemoaning her early death. 
The other pool is the Sweethearts’ 
Looking Glass, the “‘small, almost 
circular” pond at the edge of Reedy- 
ville. It carries the inverted images 


of strolling lovers, the image of ““The 
Goodwife of Death” (who lays out 
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the Reedyville dead as gifts to her 
husband), the image of the sky and 
clouds. Itself shallow, it reflects 
depths beyond its own: so the reflec- 
tion of the sky gives profundity to 
the shallow pond—a variation on the 
theme of the novel: that the world 
is as deep as we ourselves make it. 
Thus Clarry’s obvious lack of depth 
makes her experience of life only 
surface deep. This shallow pond 
serves as the means of Rance’s sui- 
cide and thus becomes the symbol of 
the unpenetrating, unsympathetic 
life in which the unappreciated gen- 
ius of Rance is drowned. Its shallow 
futility is again remarked when it 
is compared in the rain to “an old, 
outworn drum which could summon 
nothing.” By 1942, Sweethearts’ 
Looking Glass has been filled in, is 
now, like the rest of the Reedyville 
phenomena, only a thing for the 
memory. 

The fourth level at which the 
looking-glass image is employed in 
this novel is the psychological. After 
Ira Graley pays a call at the sport- 
ing establishment of his mother, 
Mattress May, who does not know 
him, he meditates about the world 
and himself, in a passage that holds 
the central thesis of the novel: 

. . » He was aware, in the deep, hidden parts 
of his mind, of the unnumbered ones who 
had lived before him: those who, like him- 
self, had believed their unique identities the 
precise core of the universe, who had de- 
sired so greatly to imprint their own images 
against the surface of the world on which 
they moved and breathed. They had longed 
greatly and they had struggled with despera- 
tion; and yet the sum of all their lives was 


now of less importance than a dinosaur’s 
foot on a river bottom .. . 


Suddenly he sees the inherent nar- 
cissism of the race, 


feeling that man had drowned himself in a 
looking glass which had neither softness nor 
depth; that he valued, in reality, only that 
image of himself which he projected so 
earnestly onto others; the image which, when 
he needed it, he rediscovered with ingenuous 
cries of pleasure. This ability to value him- 
self alone had been at once the symbol of 
his power, and the measuring stick of his 
defeat, for he had tripped at last and had 
broken his neck in a senseless effort to em- 
brace his shadow. 


Here is the meaning of Rance’s 
suicide, caused by Rance’s inability 
to project his own image onto others. 
The tragedy of Rance’s father is an- 
other case in point. Blindly proud, 
he chooses Cindy as his wife because 
she is superior in many ways to most 
women he knows. He proposes to 
rear a family of super-men, beings 
like his picture of himself. His chil- 
dren are two: Rance, the mental 
genius who kills himself at the age of 
twelve, and Clarry, the ice-white 
blonde who dies at twenty-six of a 
septic abortion. Palmiller’s tragedy 
lies in his “‘senseless effort to embrace 
his shadow,” to project himself into 
his children. His failure with Rance 
and his success with Clarry both 
bring about death. (Clarry, reared 
to believe that merely being virtuous 
is shield enough for a woman, and 
that woman need only attract men, 
is untrained in the methods of self- 
protection once a man’s passion has 
been aroused.) At the death of his 
daughter, Palmiller becomes desper- 
ately lonely. A quarter of a century 
later he is still mourning her loss, 
seeing her image, not his own, re- 
flected in the lake in Central Park. 

Another desperate man is Dr. 
Snowfield, who sees in the pale Clar- 
ry Palmiller the whiteness which he 


longs for in himself, for he has never 
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been sure—from the time of his boy- 
hood as Manny Nelloha—that he is 
not negroid. Clarry becomes for him 
a projection of his personality, his 
psyche—to such a degree that when 
she dies (the septic abortion he has 
performed willfully), he expects life 
to go out of himself. When it does 
not, he feels an inexplicable release, 
an independence of spirit which 
he has heretofore denied himself 
through his strange psychological 
attachment to Clarry. 

Ira Graley’s wife cannot project 
onto her husband the image of the 
kind of man which she can under- 
stand (a male counterpart of her 
own petty-ambitious self). As a re- 
sult she grows into a shrew, nagging, 
frustrated. This is the female side to 
the kind of situation created be- 
tween Hubert Palmiller and his son 
Rance. Only insofar as others re- 
semble us can we find any love for 
them; where they differ from us— 
are individual—they can appear only 
as aberrations, to be pitied, ridiculed, 
or hated. 

So it is with the Reedyville Vice 
Committee as they consider the case 
of Honey Boutwell. Her brief ca- 
reer as a voice student is marked with 
narcissism: she makes even “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” sound 
obscene. Her sexual indulgences in 
Reedyville are cut short by enforced 
flight (flight which ends in Paris). 
The Vice Committee that condemns 
her is made up of prudes who at- 
tempt to re-make the whole town in 
their own image—try to make their 
looking-glass principles actual facts. 

Her father, Wesley Boutwell, is 
the center of his own universe. Un- 
acquainted with literature, he de- 


livers himself of cliché after cliché 
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under the illusion that his remarks 
are fresh and welling up for the first 
time from his own heart. When with 
amputated arm he returns from the 
Spanish-American War, he begins 
telling and retelling his experiences, 
amplified by cullings from old news- 
papers, until his narratives grow into 
enormous, highly decorated legends 
—himself always the center. In 
January, 1942, at the age of eighty, 
he is still talking—recounting his ex- 
periences in the Philippines, his 
young hearers under the impression 
that he is fabricating stories about 
World War II. In fact, he no longer 
tries to keep straight the details im- 
posed by time, and he can see no 
reason for the emphasis which youth 
puts on chronology, for to him time 
means nothing: he is too near eter- 
nity. For these many years he has 
projected his imaginative experiences 
upon the foundation of real life un- 
til they too have become real for 
him, though actually they are mere- 
ly looking-glass images. 

Henry Adams says in Mont-Saint- 
Michel and Chartres, “The proper 
study of mankind is woman.” He 
demonstrates that in the twelfth 
century “The superiority of the 
woman was not a fancy, but a fact.” 
So Minnie McInnis McMinn, the 
emancipated woman of The Looking 
Glass, describes, to her shocked, gen- 
teel listeners, the superiority of the 
female Bonellia and suggests that the 
origin of the human male was ex- 
tremely humble. Her whole view of 
life is built on this concept of the 
elemental supremacy of the female. 
She moves from small-town journal- 
ism to great success in New York as 
a radio script writer, her astounding 
achievement mirroring her certainty 


THUNDERHEAD IN THE ROCKIES 


of the original superiority of woman. 
Her psychological creed is further 
supported by the facts that many of 
the characters gravitate to New 
York and that the novel itself ends 
in her apartment. 

(Two other motifs run through 
the novel—fire and ice. The novel 
opens with the flaming sunset of a 
September evening in Alabama, with 
negroes singing of the destruction of 
the world by fire. It closes on a cold 
January day in New York, with the 
passionate Honey Boutwell singing 
of the destruction of the world by 
ice. For her, as for Robert Frost, this 
would be “the worst of all.” Her 
fiery, passionate nature March makes 
to seem more desirable, more human 
than the icy, statuesque personality 
of her foil, Clarry Palmiller. March, 
too, would seem to prefer fire to 
ice. ) 

This highly complex novel, like 
Wesley Boutwell’s eighty-year-old 
mind, appears to disregard chron- 
ology. Just as the mirror of the mind 
reflects ideas and pictures more by 
association than by mere time se- 
quence, so this novel moves from 
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year to year as necessity summons, 
and makes historical order by com- 
Parison seem contrived and un- 
natural. The looking-glass motif, 
then, is pursued not only through 
the use of actual mirrors, metaphors, 
pools, and personalities, but through 
the structure of the novel itself. Just 
as personality is the reflection of the 
sum total of experience, regardless 
of ‘time, so this novel mirrors totali- 
ties irrespective of the order of parts. 


VI 


In these four novels, William 
March has proved himself an artist 
of high standards. He does not tell 
stories simply for their own sake, but 
sets himself structural problems to be 
solved, and uses the plots as means 
to the end. If the result is now and 
then a little forced or artificial, the 
final judgment must be favorable, 
for here is a serious writer who is not 
content with the stereotyped, but is 
forever reaching out to experiment 
with new ideas, relating theme 
with form, in order that vigor may 
not die out of the structure of 
the novel. 


Thunderhead in the Rockies 


CoNRAD PENDLETON 


This head of storm leers through its shaggy locks 
With purple gleams of threat nobody mocks 

And puffs its cloudy breath of wild intent 

At peaks that spine the land with solid rocks. 


It whips a tongue of brass through splashing wind 
And thunders rage down heaven’s plunging mind. 


Folks stare as if these peaks . . . 


this continent ... 


Were crumbling to a swift and furious end. 


Day of Rest 


LAWRENCE P. SPINGARN 


I'd hate to die a Sunday kind of death 

With nodding rubber plants and drowsy streets, 
The papers full of nothing and my heart 
Pulling against a freight of turkey breast. 
I’d hate to die hearing my Uncle Ned 

Relate insurance data, or Aunt Nell 

(The paunchiest woman in Nebraska) state 
How once she fell downstairs and broke a rib, 
The rib she loaned to Adam in the Book. 
Even my wife has something of their smile, 
A niece but once-removed from muffin tins, - 
Afghans, teat-feeding, and a trip to town . 
Caesar grows weary of electric clocks, 
Convenient terms, the trophy from the fair. 
Using the papers as a screen, he yawns 

And stares devoutly at his Sabbath shoes. 
Monday, at least, is battle, maybe blood, 
The hit-and-run proximity of fate, 

That icy corner down by City Hall 

Where Nero and his fiddle wail unheard. 

The church is empty that my father kept, 

A beadle with a rod and iron stare, 

Yielding to mice and wind his piety 

But not a penny nor a hair misplaced. 
Although forgotten in the rush of wings 
When God flew elsewhere with his catamite, 
We crave a Bendix and an Oldsmobile 
Financed in Prairie Falls or Omaha 

With Junior’s education figured in. 

Pray as we go and catch us if you can 
Becomes our motto after ““Home, Sweet Home” 
As cake and tea are served at four o’clock. 

I live, but in this dusk my Sunday dies, 
Taking a greater toll of Uncle Ned, 

That salesman for infinitude. Aunt Nell, 
Digestion quite completed, wanders out 

And starts the car for him, and drives away. 
Upon this street a different kind of guest 
Roars into permanence and will not leave. 
This is the time to put your child to sleep, 
Turn down the radio and clean the rug 
Where ashes spilled. The week begins like rage, 
Caught at the throat, so collar-button sharp, 
A broth of spittle and anxiety. 


Reno 


LAWRENCE P. SPINGARN 


Beneath the bridge an Indian selects 

From Sterno cans tomorrow’s reprimand. 

His judge is lenient, whose analects 

Paper the world from Rome to Fairyland. 

What was a desert once and shall, of course, 

Revert to greasewood and to tumbleweed, 

Sprouts with the nylon flowers of divorce, 

Is ratified, beribboned, and decreed. 

Halfway between the snows and Hollywood, 

Oiled like the quinsy throats of slot-machines, 

Our journey pauses to be understood. 

The lawyer, well-acquainted with our means, 

Prevents the nagging molar of distress 

From rooting in our pockets. We embrace 

The hearty breakfast beefsteak of success, 

The breezy flutter on God’s carapace, 

A six week’s sucker on a lucky stick. 

“This is the West, Son. If you want to stay, 

“Why just forget your Maine arithmetic. 

“‘Nevada is the state. Now, watch the play 

‘And tell me, when it’s ready that you feel, 

““What is your pleasure? Faro, keno, craps, 

** Accelerando clatter of the wheel, 

“Poker, a quiet hand at bridge, perhaps?” 

The sudden speaker fades, and in his spot, 

Curving against blond air her quid pro quo, 

The hostess forms a fulsome counterplot: 

Where do we wish to lodge our libido? 

In what motel shall impotence annex 

The stop-watch duchies of oblivion 

When mountains scrawl their rigid circumflex 

Upon the peevish vowel of the sun? 

But we are passionate for wider dark, 

Sierra-ceilinged skier’s hostelry, 

Arcana in the antelope’s lush park 

Remote from the green felt of lottery; 

A league above all level circumstance, 
_Blue-denim coyness in its planned charade, 

The dervish Wurlitzer that calls the dance, 

Bleak morning’s penitential orangeade. 

There we shall meet the wedding, kiss the bride, 

Sit down to snowy favors, and campaign 

Against the meddling mother-in-law of pride 

Who visits from her city of the plain. 


L Affaire Foul Tip 


FRANK BROOKHOUSER 


HE fates began to tinker 
with my destiny when I was 
ten years old. 

At that time, my cousin and I 
were both rabid baseball players. 
During the summer vacation we de- 
liberately got up at six o’clock—in 
the morning—so that we would have 
a longer day in which to play the 
game. We played from early morn- 
ing until dark, taking time out only 
for meals and to steal tomatoes from 
Mrs. Levett’s backyard and cherries 
from Mrs. Bowser’s backyard. Our 
diamond was right across the rail- 
road tracks from my cousin’s house 
and in order not to waste any prec- 
ious time I ate most of my meals at 
his place. 

In those days of my glory, I was 
the catcher on our team, which, 
through the years, was known vari- 
ously as the Uptown Bulldogs, the 
Railroad Ramblers, the Ford Street 
Tigers, the Merriwell Nine, the 
Pirate Juniors (my home town is 
near Pittsburgh), the Junior Stars, 
the Great Stars, the Uptown Panth- 
ers, and, simply, the Champions. 

Catching then, originally, called 
only for nabbing the ball on the first 
bounce as I stood about two yards 
behind the plate. Nevertheless, it was 
an important job and one over- 
shadowed only by pitcher. 

My cousin was pitcher. 

And, since he was the one who got 
the other side out and gave us our 
turn at bat, he was always voted 
manager or captain unanimously at 
the important meeting we held in 


our shack. 

We had built this shack with our 
own hands but, unfortunately, we 
had forgotten about windows until 
its construction was completed. As a 
result, candles had to be used for the 
meetings, even when they were held 
at bright noonday. This, however, 
turned out to be a delightful boom- 
erang, adding a rather secret, mys- 
terious air which went well with the 
Pearl White serials we were seeing at 
the Princess theater. 

The fates began to meddle that 
summer—and on a very happy day, 
too. The day my father took my 
cousin and me into Pittsburgh to see 
our first big league ball game. It was 
the biggest event thus far in our 
lives, but on that wonderful after- 
noon, I had no idea of its far-reach- 
ing significance at all. 

After seeing a big league game, of 
course, it was no longer possible for 
the catcher to stand two or three 
yards behind the plate. 

This was both sissified and undig- 
nified. It was definitely not the kind 
of performance befitting two young 
men who had actually seen the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates play Muggsey Mc- 
Graw’s scrappy New York Giants 
at Forbes Field, who had watched 
great men like Pie Traynor and Max 
Carey and Artie Nehf. 

We also, after that day, started to 
chew licorice when we played so 
that we could spit in the dirt like 
major leaguers. But this had no vast 
significance. It was the change in 
catching style which produced the 


L’AFFAIRE FOUL TIP 


repercussions. 

We had hardly begun to play the 
morning after seeing the big league 
teams in action when my cousin 
stopped our game. 

“Gee, it isn’t right for you to be 
catching like that,” he said. “You 
oughta be right behind the plate, like 
they are in the big leagues.” 

Everybody agreed with my cousin. 

“Sure, he’s right,” everybody said. 

It looked a little dangerous with 
the hard ball but I realized that this 
was a crisis in which I faced dis- 
graceful oblivion in right field or re- 
mained as the second most important 
player on the team. 

“Pll catch like that,” I said. “T’ll 
get right behind the plate.” 

Everybody patted me on the back 
and we went to our positions again 
and the game continued. 

There were no foul tips for three 
innings and then in the fateful 
fourth Woody Lucas just nipped one 
of my cousin’s fast slants enough to 
lift it about an inch above my out- 
stretched glove. My nose, similarly, 
was about an inch above the glove 
and the ball ended its journey pre- 
cisely at that point. 

Blood gushed over my face and 
splattered to the ground in this 
august moment in which I became 
the wounded warrior, the brave mar- 
tyr to the cause of legitimate catch- 
ing and major league baseball. 

All of the boys gathered around 
me with wide eyes, as though I were 
an idol, some hero of majestic pro- 
portions. And they tagged along be- 
side me proudly as we went to my 
house. 

I didn’t mind the hurt or the blood 
at all. 

My mother, however, did not view 
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the events in the same light. 

She took one look at me and said, 
“Oh my God, what on earth has 
happened! Oh!” 

She sent the boys home and rushed 
me to the doctor. 

The doctor laughed when I ex- 
plained how it had happened. 

“The boy won’t be disfigured per- 
manently,” he told my mother. 

“Oh, thank God,” my mother 
said. 

“His eye will be a little black for 
a few days, though.” 

*“His nose isn’t broken?” 

oe 

““You’re a lucky boy,” my mother 
told me. “You’re very lucky.” 

She didn’t know how ironic this 
statement actually was in the light of 
subsequent developments. 

After l’affaire foul tip, it was ob- 
vious that something had to be done 
for the future of the Uptown Bull- 
dogs, and my father, a quick-think- 
ing, sensible man, solved the prob- 
lem at once. 

He came home from work, heard 
the story, and said, “Well, the boys 
will have to have a catcher’s mask. 
I'll take them down to Hans Wag- 
ner’s sporting goods store in Pitts- 
burgh next week.” 

My father also liked big league 
games and, besides, he knew a boot- 
leg place where a man could quench 
his thirst on the way to the city. He 
never included this when he recount- 
ed our experiences to my mother and 
although my cousin and I stayed 
in the car with ice cream cones, 
we knew what kind of sparkling 
soda my father was drinking. You 
couldn’t help but smell that kind of 
soda. 

“He isn’t going to catch any- 
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more,” my mother said, in reply to 
my father’s suggestion. 

“Ah, mom...” 

“You can play, of course, but I 
do not want you to catch. There are 
eight other positions on the team and 
you can just take one of them. It 
seems to me that eight are enough 
to choose from.” 

“But I’m best at catching. Catch- 
ing’s important. Gee, the team will 
be all broken up.” 

“Someone else can catch, I’m 
sure.” 

“But I’m the catcher.” 

“You were the catcher. The next 
time you might not be so lucky.” 

“But that’s what the masks are 
for, mom—-so you don’t get a broken 
nose. Or anything.” 

My father agreed that this was so. 
He explained that the purpose of the 
mask was to protect the catcher’s 
face and that there was a belly pro- 
tector, too, which protected the 
stomach, and also shin guards, which 
protected the shin bones. 

But my mother was adamant. You 
could not always best my mother 
with logic, even indisputable logic, 
as I discovered through the years. 
When I went home from college, 
later, full of new knowledge and 
brilliant ideas, she dismissed my deep 
thinking and sound reasoning as “‘hot 
air and big words. You'll forget a lot 
of this nonsense when you’re grown 
up,” she told me. And I was a col- 
lege man. 

At the time of the foul tip, she 
had hopes that I would become a 
great pianist and she said that she 
knew there was a big chance of get- 
ting fingers smashed when you were 
a catcher. 

With me, of course, there was no 
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choice between the piano and the 
catcher’s position. But the piano was 
the clincher in the family circle. My 
father ultimately admitted defeat 
when she introduced this surprise 
element into the family debate be- 
cause he had some illusions, too, that 
my genuine and meaningful success 
would come in a more significant 
field than the baseball diamond, al- 
though he was less disdainful of the 
baseball greats than my mother. My 
mother, for instance, thought that 
Babe Ruth was a very ugly man. 

Anyway, she remained supreme in 
our house. 

Not having been hit by a foul tip, 
my cousin met no such opposition in 
his home and he said he would be 
catcher, with all of the new equip- 
ment. 

We went to Pittsburgh again and 
on the way down my cousin and I 
had four ice cream cones each, wait- 
ing for my father to finish his spark- 
ling soda. 

After we had dinner, my father 
took us to Hans Wagner’s store and 
we got to shake hands with Hans 
Wagner himself. My father bought 
me a swell fielder’s glove that cost 
a lot of money, and a baseball cap 
and a new bat. 

But this was nothing compared 
to the regalia which my cousin had 
to have as catcher. He was like a 
fearless monster from another world 
when he was completely outfitted 
with the mask, belly protector, and 
shin guards. He wore them around 
the store and didn’t want to take 
them off when we went into the 
street. 

“You'll like shortstop,” my father 
told me. “You wait and see. There’s 
a lot of action at shortstop.” 
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He must have talked to Hans 
Wagner on the side, too, because Mr. 
Wagner said, “Sure, that’s the best 
position on the field.” 

“And look how famous Hans 
Wagner is,” my father said. 

I had to admit that this was true. 
And I felt pretty good playing the 
same position Hans Wagner had 
played for the Pirates, with a glove 
that we had gotten from Hans Wag- 
ner personally. 

But my cousin was the cynosure 
of all eyes with his catcher’s outfit, 
the first to be worn by any boy in 
our town. 

Other boys had the masks but 
none had ever exhibited the belly 
protector and the shin guards. No- 
body else had them except Jake 
Hoban, who was the catcher for the 
big team, the town team. 

And it was an event when my 
cousin appeared on the diamond and 
began to put on all of his protective 
finery. All of the boys gathered 


around to watch and make com- 
ment, and they had to help him be- 
tween innings when he went to bat 
because getting the equipment on 
and off was somewhat complicated 
and would have delayed the games 
if he had had to do the job himself. 

“Say, that’s sure some nifty out- 
fit,” they said. 

“Boy!” 

““You’re a real catcher with that 
stuff on.” 

My cousin did not even have to be 
good, you see, so long as he had the 
mask and the protector and the shin 
guards. They automatically made 
him the smartest-looking and the 
best boy catcher in our town. 

And I never became any Hans 
Wagner at shortstop. 

And I guess that’s the way the 
fates are, once they start to tinker 
with a man’s life. Now my cousin is 
a lawyer and I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he ended up as President. I 
wouldn’t be surprised at all. 


Angel From a Hand 


Caroi HALL 


I launch an angel from hy hand, 
tall as an angel tall, 


but his small wings have smelled the ground, 
and he ah fears to fall. 


Who cries and claps his wooden wing 
I toss him like a pearl, 

wrong as an angel can be wrong 

lost in my larvae world. 


Guilty the I who hooded him 

and tied him to a wrist 

where he must sing and drop for game 
his dipped beak in my breast. 


The Buried Alive Stunt 


SYLVAN KaRCHMER 


ER ARM full of flowers, 

H Ruth came through the 

doorway. There was a wor- 

ried expression on her face, and 

though she tried to be casual about 

it, Pete saw her glance stray to the 
fever chart. 

Making me a regular invalid, he 
thought, and frowned, as he waited 
for her to arrange the sweet peas in 
the vase on the dresser and to un- 
wrap the new album she had brought 
with her. He wondered if she re- 
membered what he had been telling 
her yesterday about Max. 

She finished with the album; then 
the flowers didn’t suit her and she 
had to rearrange them. Finally she 
took off her hat, tossed her head 
back, as if to shake a strand of hair 
out of her eyes, and drew up a chair 
by the bed. “What’s the idea of 
those?” he commenced, indicating 
the sweet peas. 

She smiled, ignoring his question. 
*“Whenever you’re ready,” she said in 
her quiet voice. “I mean about Max 
—I’m anxious to hear the rest.” 

She had such soft eyes, filled with 
lights and shadows, it did some- 
thing to him just to watch her face. 
He took a deep breath, forgetting 
that he was displeased about the 
sweet peas. “Well,” he said, “we 
called the sideshow Buried Alive. 
Some days we’d take in as much as 
four hundred dollars. Saturdays and 
holidays were our top days. One 
time, the last, Max stayed buried one 
hundred and twenty days.” 

“Yes,” she said, smiling a little 


more naturally now. 

““Come on,” he scolded her. ‘‘Can’t 
you relax better than that? I’m not 
as sick as you think . . . It’s just a 
little blood condition.” 

“Why, Pete!” she protested. But 
he thought she didn’t sound very 
convincing .. . 

“Overseas,” he said, “I used to 
think about Max a lot. We had molto 
guys buried alive over there, but 
none of ’em were doing it for four 
hundred dollars a day. Max really 
drew the crowds. The yokels’ld come 
and gape at him by the hour. They 
could see him through the glass side 
in the coffin. The idea of a live man 
down there just got ’em!” 

“IT can imagine,” she exclaimed. 

““When he came out of that last 
stretch, he didn’t weigh much over 
eighty pounds. Thin—as a match- 
stick.” 

He could see Max clearly now— 
the high cheek bones and the un- 
earthly pallor of his skin. Funny, 
Max should’ve cropped up in his 
mind yesterday. 

**Man!” he said to Ruth, “‘he could 
sleep hours on end... must’ve 
been the dope. Then he’d wake up, 
want to know if he had any mail. 
He was always expecting letters from 
what he called the old country. 
Seems he had folks over there.” 

“Poor fellow,” she murmured. 

“He had the funniest-looking face. 
It was small and round as a baby’s, 
hut old-looking. God, it was old- 
lookine.” He chuckled to himself, 
remembering ... “Yes,” he said, 
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“foxholes would’ve been a cinch for 
Max.” 

“How'd you ever get started pro- 
moting a thing like that?” 

He sat upright in bed, straightened 
the sheet around his knees, and 
hunted for his lighter. 

“Use mine,” she urged. 

His fingers were thin and long; 
he tried not to notice how they shook 
when he took the lighter from her. 
“Tt’s the screwiest thing—I mean the 
way I always feel drowsy.” 

She leaned over to give him a light 
—the air seemed suddenly filled with 
sweet scent. “Can’t give in to your 
nerves all the time,” he said. “But I 
was telling you about Max. Back 
in °37 Big Pete was having a deuce 
of a time making things go at the 
office. It was one of those minor 
depression years and nobody had 
money for promotional ideas. I was 
a junior then, here at Penn—major- 
ing in advertising. Anyway, I de- 
cided it took too much to stay in 
school.” 

From below the window a train 
whistled; he felt impelled to listen. 
It was a link with the life of action, 
of movement, and for a moment, 
like a cool drink of water, it re- 
freshed him. 

“T got a job with a show. Kind of 
advance publicity man. With ’em 
six months. From that I drifted into 
my own concession. It was called 
Dr. Turkey’s Embryos.” He grinned 
at her. “A little corny, don’t you 
think! There were seven of ’em.” 

He smiled a little ruefully, recall- 
ing the one-night stands in the far- 
off towns of the South; the dimly 
lighted hotel lobbies at 2 A.M.; the 
soiled creased dollar bills and the 
grimy nickels and pennies they had 
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to count at night; the curious, silent 
crowds in gingham and faded over- 
alls. 

“It didn’t go over too big. In 
Healdton, Oklahoma, we made our 
longest run—three nights. That’s 
where I ran into Max. He’d been do- 
ing this Buried Alive stunt in Cali- 
fornia, but it was almost played out 
there. We renovated the thing a bit. 
Got him a new coffin. He’d never 
stayed buried more than three 
months before. We extended it to 
four and our ambition was to have 
him stay under six months. But Big 
Pete called me back to Philly, and 
then, it wasn’t any time before 
Uncle Sam . . . well, the rest is his- 
tory, Ruth.” 

“What happened to Max? Is he 
still making the hick towns?” 

“Oh, he’s around somewhere, I 
guess. One of these days I’m gonna 
look him up.” 

He smashed the cigarette care- 
fully into the ashtray by his bed and 
lay back on the crumpled pillow. 
Phlegmatic, he thought, noticing 
Ruth had put on her sunglasses. 
Phlegmatic as hell today. But he 
wasn’t going to give in to his feel- 
ings. He was getting up. He’d made 
up his mind. 

She was wearing a pale blue dress, 
with tiny bud designs. She looked so 
cool and: comfortable, it rested him 
just to watch her. But the glasses 
irritated him. ‘““Take ’em off,” he de- 
manded. “I want to see your blue 
eyes.” 

She obliged. “If it’s all the same to 
you, they’re blue-grey,” she remind- 
ed him. She turned away a minute, 
rubbing her puff beneath the lashes. 
When she looked up, she noticed the 
book on the stand. 
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“Proust,” he said. “I was in Paris 
on leave and picked up a copy of Du 
Cote de Chez Swann. Got interested 
in it—and bought an English trans- 
lation. Poor Swann! He didn’t meet 
the right girl. I’m luckier . . . How 
is the great life on the streets today?” 

“Dull, terriby dull. What an ex- 
citing place it would be if you were 
down there, in your white tails and 
stiff collar, barking for your funny 
little Max.” 

“So you like him too—Max, I 
mean?” 

*T think he’s wonderful,” she said. 
“TI could hear you talk about him all 
afternoon.” 

Yeap, Max in his coffin . . . He 
could see him, too. 

Let’s see, what else did he know 
about Max. He turned his head wear- 
ily to the wall. He was tired again. 
It was always this way, when he had 
company. When had it started, this 
strange malady? With the malaria 
he had contracted in Italy. But he 
had been cured of that long ago. 
Just after he got out of the army, he 
had bruised his nose and the tiny 
sore wouldn’t heal. For six months 
he had been annoyed by it; then he 
had gone to see Doc Kaufmann. 

“On an afternoon like this,” he 
said, “we could be playing tennis. 
Well, at least,’ he added with an at- 
tempt at brightness, “I can hold your 
hand, can’t I? And then in a little 
while I’ll sit up. You have no idea 
how weak it makes a guy just to lie 
in bed.” 

“Please,” she said. “Don’t forget 
how tired you were yesterday when 
you sat up. I’ll arrange the pillow and 
then I’ll put on the record.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t talk to me 
in that semi-professional tone of 
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voice. Ole Cow-Face’s bad enough 
—but you really make me feel like 
an invalid. Heck, anemia or what- 
ever it is, is nothing. I feel swell to- 
day.” He stopped, and his glance 
caught the sweet peas. In Proust 
Swann had brought his girl cattleyas, 
“Yes, I could even do a cattleya.” 

He looked at her and his face 
grew red. “I forgot, you haven’t 
read Swann’s Way . . . See, I’m all 
right.” He pulled the pillow out and 
shook it vigorously before placing it 
behind his head. “‘I had the most in- 
vigorating breakfast. Ole Cow-Face 
brought me an egg. It was positively 
fantastic—I managed a whole egg. 
And it stayed down. Does this talk 
disgust you, dear?” 

But she was right: he couldn’t 
sustain the mood. His head dropped 
to the pillow. No use, he thought 
savagely. Big Pete was right—it was 
a strange malady. 

She had put on the record: the 
first act duet from Butterfly. And as 
he listened, the music seemed to bring 
back Italy, the nights at the Teatro, 
the poor sopranos, the makeshift 
scenery ... 

“So it’s been bothering you six 
months,” said Doc Kaufmann that 
day in his office, and sat there talking 
to him for almost two hours about 
a lot of things that didn’t seem very 
important. But a few days later 
Kaufmann had called in a blood 
specialist . . . and it was just a short 
time after that they put him to bed. 
Just a little rest—that’s what they 
told him he needed. 

Suddenly he glanced up. Ruth was 
crying. So that’s why she wore the 
glasses. He had no idea the music was 
that impressive. “Does Puccini stir 
you that much?” he asked, surprised. 
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With her fingers she flipped away 
the tears. ‘Silly of me, isn’t it?” Her 
eyes, still brimming, brightened into 
a smile. 

“Come on,” he laughed. “It’s only 
a record...I just thought of 
something funny about Max. One 
night he got hungry and I went for 
crackers and cheese. He was sitting 
up in the coffin, nibbling, when we 
heard a customer, and he had to get 
down on his back again. I can just 
see him lying there, with his mouth 
full of cheese, and cracker crumbs 
on his vest. Gosh, we had a close 
shave that night!” 

“I’m all right,” she said. The music 
stopped. “The next one’s for you,” 
she announced. It was from Tosca. 

He had told her about the Teatro, 
in which—though its front had been 
blasted away by the shelling of the 
town—opera was still given before 
audiences which filled the ruined old 
auditorium night after night. Once 
during a performance of Tosca there 
had been an impassioned encore and 
then the entire audience had joined 
with the principals in singing. The 
soprano was rather dowdy and her 
voice possessed more strength than 
quality, but the audience loved her. 
There was something else, too, that 
night, he confessed now, as he lis- 
tened to the music. There had been 
a girl sitting in back of him. Her 
clear, fine voice made him turn 
around. She stopped singing long 
enough to ask him, “Non cantando, 
Signor?” 

After the opera he took her to the 
officers’ club and they had danced. 
Thinking about her, he grinned at 
Ruth. “You don’t mind, do you? 
You know, when we get married, 
you'll have to watch me close. I 
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can’t help liking girls. That’s my 
nature. But she didn’t mean any- 
thing to me.” 

“Pete,” she said, blowing out the 
smoke in a long straight column. She 
didn’t sound concerned at all... 

“Well anyway, like I was telling 
you, the whole audience was singing. 
Little kids ran up and down the 
aisle, danced right under the baton 
of the grizzle-faced conductor. In 
a box above me a woman held her 
baby towards the stage, as if to in- 
fect him with the spirit of the music. 
It was the darnest thing, all those 
people in that shelled old Teatro 
singing. I can’t describe the feeling, 
Ruth, but listening to them, I kept 
thinking, gee, it’s good to be alive— 
it’s really great...” 

He took a sip of water; his throat 
felt dry. “Turn it off,” he said, and 
braced himself up to a sitting posi- 


tion. “I want you to read a passage 
in Proust—the one about the cattle- 


yas. 
Swann had made love to his girl 
over a bouquet of them. Reaching 
for the book on the table, he smelt 
the sweet peas again. “After you’ve 
read it, I’m going to ask you a ques- 
tion—a little like in code. It’s ter- 
ribly important, dear.” He started to 
turn the pages. ““Next time you come 
you Can give me your answer.” 
*“You’re making me curious,” she 
laughed in her low, rich voice. 
“Don’t read it now—but at 
home,” he said. “And please don’t 
let this—.” He indicated with a 
sweeping gesture of his hand, the 
room, his sickbed. “‘— influence you. 
That would spoil everything.” 
““Now please,” she said, ““why are 
you talking like that?” 
“What should I talk about?” 
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“You can tell me something more 
about Max.” 

He laughed. “You really like him 

Well, that time he was in the 
coffin... everytime I’d go down 
there, he’d whisper, ‘Any mail for 
me today?’ I really felt sorry for 
him. I thought sooner or later he’d 
be getting a letter. But none ever 
came. I did get him a little radio, the 
kind you can tuck in your pocket. 
He’d lie there by the hour, pretend- 
ing he was asleep, but listening to 
the news, trying to hear something 
about his folks over there in what 
he called the old country. The yokels 
would stare at him through the glass 
panel, seeing him stretched out, and 
never dreaming that he was lying 
there worrying about his folks.” 

“Oh, that’s sad,” she said. 

“One night—guess it was really 
about four in the morning—I went 
down. Sometimes, if I was sure there 
weren’t any more customers, I’d 
open the coffin and let him stretch 
his legs a bit—and like I told you, 
he liked to nibble on cheese. But that 
night, when I came down, I noticed 
he had pulled out the radio. ‘Take it 
away,’ he cried, ‘I don’t wanna hear 
anymore.’ I couldn’t get much out 
of him, but it seemed he heard over 
the radio that the Germans had cap- 
tured the village where his people 
lived—over in what he called the old 
country. I felt sorry for him, and 
suggested he get out and stretch his 
legs—the air would do him good. 
‘Why should I stretch my legs?’ he 
cried. I can just see his funny, 
wrinkled, ugly little face now, as he 
screeched at me. ‘I’m all right in my 
coffin. Why should I come out now?’ 
Yes,” he said, “I often think of Max 
—can’t forget a guy like that.” 
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Then he felt tired again; it was 
worse than it had been all day. He 
wanted to talk to her. He wanted to 
tell her how lovely she was, with her 
keen brown serious face. He wanted 
to tell her how lovely her blue or 
blue-gray eyes were and why she 
shouldn’t ever cloudy them with 
tears. He wanted her to know how 
he loved to watch her grave, simple 
unaffected gestures. Every afternoon 
she would come and sit here—wait- 
ing for him to get well . . . Hold- 
ing up her own life . . . waiting for 
him. He wanted to tell her that he 
knew all this . . . and that he loved 
her because of her devotion. 

“Pete,” she said, interrupting his 
own thoughts. She put down her 
cigarette. “I’ve got to be going now. 
The car’s coming for me at three. 
I'll go home and change.” 

“But I thought you were going to 
spend the whole ‘afternoon. You 
don’t have to change your dress on 
my account.” 

“But I do, darling,” she insisted. 
“Besides, you need the rest.” 

Rest! . . . so that was it. 

Already she was pulling down the 
shades, and even now he could feel 
drowiness undulating through his 
lower limbs. It came upon him—a 
wave of warming water, pulling him 
down into its depths. “Promise you'll 
be back at six,” he called. “I’m not 
really sleepy—I’m just going to lie 
here—and think about you.” 

Then he saw the Proust. He had 
marked the pages. “302 and 303,” 
he reminded her. “It’s only a light 
Modern Library book. When you 
come back, I’ll ask you about the 
cattleyas. At six...” 

She kissed him lightly on the fore- 
head, picked up the book. It’s ab- 
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surd, he thought, watching her close 
the door. “I’m not sleepy. I’ve been 
sleeping all morning, and I had an 
enormous nap after lunch.” 

He listened to the traffic on Locust 
Street; for a moment he fancied he 
heard the distant rumble of guns. 
Then he could see the blue Italian 
skies; the shops in the village open- 
ing up in the late afternoon; he could 
see the girls promenading in the piaz- 
za; and the wagons drawn by weary 
burros climbing the long hill into 
town; the sparrows circling overhead 
and swooping down to feed on the 
meager crumbs in the Piazza del- 
la Chiesa Fontana . .. the people 


coming to life at dusk. Max was 
there, too, his high cheek bones stick- 
ing out of his pale face, screeching 
at him: “With a nice girl like Ruth 
you want to try a stunt like this 
cattleya! She’s not that kind of girl 
—can’t you see... 


>” 


When she had come with the sweet 
peas, Pete had wanted to get up, 
crush them against her lovely breast 
and smother her with kisses. He tried 
to explain it all to Max. “Hell, there’s 
nothing wrong—she’s going to be 
my wife anyway . . .” But Max had 
closed his eyes; behind the glass wall 
of the coffin Max was already asleep. 

When Pete awoke, he could make 
out nothing except the radium-faced 
watch dial, which read eight-thirty, 
and the soft shine of the flowers in 
the darkness. He sniffed the frag- 
rance, wondering about Max. What 
was he doing in the piazza... 
buried alive, with all the yokels gap- 
ing at him! His fingers struck the 
bell, and he waited until ole Cow- 
Face opened the door and switched 
on the lamp. “Supper in no time,” 
she said. 
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“J don’t want any supper—and if 
Ruth has come back .. .” 

As a matter of fact Ruth was al- 
ready coming through the doorway. 
“Nice nap?” she called. The smile 
was strained—worried again, he de- 
cided. 

“They’re all nice naps these days. 
But terribly monotonous. Never 
knew I had that much sleep in me.” 
The pillow felt crumpled beneath 
his head. He pulled it out. “I should 
be reaching my capacity for sleep 
soon,” he said bitterly. 

“Here, I'll do that,” Ruth said. 
“Can I change the slip for you?” 

“Honest,” he said, “what are they 
keeping from me? What’s wrong 
with me?” 

She put the pillow back and her 
voice grew soft. “Pete,” she said, ig- 
noring his question, “Pete, you silly 
boy!” 

And now her smile was relaxed. 
It was all right now ... But he 
couldn’t help getting red. “I didn’t 
mean any offense,” he said quickly. 
Anyway, look at it like this—two 
people in love . . .” He could see 
himself talking to Max—trying to 
convince Max. Without waiting for 
her to reply, he pushed back the 
sheet and made an effort to swing 
his feet clear of the mattress. But it 
was no use. He couldn’t make it. 
Beads of perspiration covered his 
forehead. His breathing came pant- 
ingly. He watched her pull the sheet 
over him and wipe his brow. 

“Damn it,” he cried, “I can’t be 
sleepy. I just got up. I’ve been sleep- 
ing most of the day. It’s not reason- 
able.” He talked urgently, desper- 
ately—trying to figure it out him- 
self—trying to understand what it 
meant . . . But under her touch he 
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lay back on the pillow, his eyes 
searching the ceiling. He heard a 
train whistle in the distance. 

After his outburst he was quiet a 
long time, his head on the crumpled 
pillow, staring at the light but not 
seeing it. He was thinking of the 
curious crowds in the hick towns in 
Oklahoma; of those people singing 
in the ruined old Teatro; and of Max 
screeching from his coffin. God in 
Heaven, why couldn’t he get Max 
out of his thoughts! 

Finally he looked up. Ruth was 
still standing by the bed, and now 
when she leaned over and took his 
hand between her own warm, vi- 
brant fingers, his flesh seemed to melt 
under the softness of her touch. 
“Pete,” she whispered, but her voice 
sounded as remote . . . as the train 
whistle. No, he couldn’t be sleepy— 
not after that big nap. ... He 
turned his head and his eyes caught 
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hers. I wish you’d take off that hat, 
he wanted to say, but he didn’t, be- 
cause she was kissing his hand. It was 
the most wonderful thing in the 
world, the way her lips touched his 
fingers. It was as simple as the ges- 
ture of a child. He closed his eyes 


From the street came sounds again 
—a car backfiring—signal lights 
ringing—the laughter of boys play- 
ing in the square. Outside, the great 
world teemed with action. But not 
for him. He listened, and then, care- 
fully avoiding Ruth’s anxious glance, 
opened his eyes. 

He knew now. He had known all 
day. And Max, all doped up in his 
coffin, lying mute under the scrutiny 
of the crowds, Max had known too. 
“Ruth,” he cried, “take it away. I 
tell you, take it away. I don’t want 
to hear anymore. . .” 

He felt very tired. . . . 


On Receiving Your Book 


PHyLuis HANSON 


Arrow in my heart, rumor of desire, 

The refuge of the soul’s unfathomed cry; 

Here is the vein full-fed, for fortunate fire 

Of stars that blazed above a lightning sky. 

Still strong against the rampart of begetting 
The outward tracery, the feverish tear, 

The clamors of unrest beyond forgetting, 

Leap with the thought: He whom I love is here. 


How rightly you have come with tortuous knowing 
That beauty has no armor anywhere, 

For long, long after the attentive going, 

You will reach out to me and I shall stir: 

Beyond the wind and inarticulate, 

The sirens will rise, wild and desperate. 


Carnation: An Existential Problem 


VERA KOEHRING 


FOREWARD 


HE subject matter of “Car- 

nation” concerns an atti- 

tude toward temporal qual- 
ity, with especial reference to impli- 
cations of this subject in an aging 
population. 

With regard to time, we show 
degrees of interest—for timing de- 
vices, for variations of duration, for 
antiquities, and for the future half- 
lives of radioactive elements. Some 
absorbing topics are involved; nev- 
ertheless, not often, with as much 
attention as might be mustered for 
the subject, is time considered as a 
dimension. It is true we bewail in- 
exorable temporal conditions of liv- 
ing as more obvious and usually 
more attendant with emotional ref- 
erence than the taken-for-granted 
limitations of spatial dimensions. 
Hamlet complains of his “too solid” 
three dimensions perhaps hypocriti- 
cally; but most earnestly he grieves: 
“Things standing thus unknown, 
shall live behind me.” 

Yet time may be the more flexible 
of the two types of dimensions. 
Within the duration of a present 
spatial existence we are vividly aware 
of extensions of both past and fu- 
ture time. There is some relation be- 
tween extensions in space and exten- 
sions in time which eludes us. 

Whitehead says, in a chapter on 
Space, Time and Relativity: “I have 
not thought out an answer to this 
question.” Time, as a dimension, is 
mystery in any science, save perhaps 


in mathematics. Time seems so pe- 
culiarly indifferent to the closely 
dependent variables of the other di- 
mensions. 

Now temporal quality has come 
to have distinct significance as a fac- 
tor in the modern development of an 
aging population. We are becoming 
aware of this as a new social and 
psychological problem. An aging 
population implies aging individuals, 
whom we see more and more fre- 
quently endowed with remarkable 
vitality and zest for life. What may 
be their attitude toward time? 

Records of sense-data in a prob- 
lem field serve in role as laboratory 
observations of some value. The at- 
titudes expressed in “Carnation” are 
faithfully recorded as autobiographi- 
cal data. Conclusions are left on the 
same naive level. 

The data—do not quite fit the 
conclusions. 

But the conclusions appear not 
only fairly inclusive, but transcen- 
dent, and thus analogous to the dis- 
tinctive quality of temporal values. 


CARNATION 


For an ancient theme and its par- 
ticular mysteries, to be recounted 
here, there is explanation; adequate? 
—for a living, slide-rule philosophy, 
yes. For strict ratiocination?—no, no 
verifiable ultimates appear to derive. 

Somewhat past fifty years of age 
I live, a little breathlessly. To all ap- 
pearance, however, I have arrived 
sedately into one of those grooves 
characterized, either benignly as a 
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security, or scornfully as a rut. Cur- 
rents bring me, unflagging swimmer 
that I think I am, into this channel. 
So, I swim in a pleasant channel. 

And how exciting a life! Never 
before have I lived beyond youth, 
and a few years, prematurely old. 
Never have I arrived at this age— 
whole, sound, with prospects of an 
ever widening life. And thus with so 
complete and keen a perspective of 
previous living. 

For I am a most lived—And I 
grope in need of correct terms. — 
For not substantives nor adjectives 
indicate myself as process of dura- 
tion, as a living that is so purely an 
extended verb phase. What nouns 
may stand for myself as stream of 
events, for my fleeting, vivid quali- 
ties. 

I must tell you in general, and in 
what one particular I know, of lives, 
hundreds of them, that I have lived 
—as one temporal flow. 

The great majority of them have 
been in what I must call “close to 
earth” conditions:—Of childhoods, 
most often childhoods only; and 
maturities in places of sand, dust, 
clay, sudden muds of thawing, tropic 
rains. Of cold—the cold of hud- 
dling; the cold of facing bent against 
winds, of stumbling against—cold; 
but creeping, crawling—never con- 
scious of the moment when, if, sleep 
took over from the agony of chill. 

I must say here first: —that from 
all my living there is not one recol- 
lection of death. I have no more 
memory of a death of my own than 
of a birth. I catch at rays of these 
past lives out of the same colored 
mists as the discreet visions of early 
days in my present life. They end, 
as rays of sun “drawing water” end; 
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they end as would my life today if 
the pen stopped here—here on this 
line. There is no birth nor death for 
me. But life, pain, death of others, 
gruelling exhaustion, pristine pleas- 
ure—out of no binding dimensions, 
and into—nothing of remembrance. 

Now to a summary of the lives:— 
I seem not to have known cities, save 
rarely and these mostly remembered 
as huddled blocks of shadows—at 
night. Once, somewhere, a tower— 
found suddenly out of embattled 
night as landmark from desperate 
confusion, late—too late? Doorways 
—black, of wood, sometimes with 
metals cold as cruel file tongues— 
closed—closing—closed. And rooms 
—they must have been city rooms, 
stifling, back silent from streets. 
Some, somewhere, with hangings, 
smoked—heavy and smoked—and 
drafted.—But more often bare, a 
bareness,—smoked—and the under 
side of tables. How well I seem 
to know the under side of things 
like tables—dark hiding hours— 
and friendly?—unfriendly?—feet in 
tread around. 

But of interiors relatively few, 
save of doors opened, and sunlight 
on floors. A shaft of sunlight—a bar 
of light with motes, a square on wall. 
I know geometric progressions of sun 
patches and how a portion of body 
will feel thin warmth—and_ the 
warmth leaves—and relentless the 
moving light wanes. 

Of door steps, of a path?—of a 
path leading from a doorway?— 
hundreds, hundreds of them! Some- 
thing behind my eyes tingles when 
I think of these paths, short paths, 
leading—? For I never know. It is 
only the ditch beside, the little grass 
weed, the bit of gravel I seem to 
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know—of any dooryard path—in 
the morning. 

Of road paths?—I have been of 
the carriers of burdens of this world. 
Balancing, dragging, pushing—in 
the sun. Riding. I know all the ways 
that reins are of the hand a very 
part. Burning, dust in the mouth and 
blinding, galls. At twilight, before 
urgency of night—hoarse, mad pray- 
ers to stay the night—sobbed curs- 
ing of the night—and some beast’s 
welted hide getting wet with dews of 
the night, descended—final. Inter- 
minable are trails—and_hills—hills 
of the way traversed—hills ahead. 
The agony of roads—of endurances 
beyond consciousness of endeavour. 

Today, when I drive a car alone, 
mount a hill, see in the mirror 
the unwound ribbon behind me—I 
weep, brief, bright tears. 

Storms!—ah approaching storms! 
In this life as a child I ran outdoors 
before storms, wildly exhilarated. I 
ran. About the neat city yard I dart- 
ed furiously, panting as if working, 
working. Already I was a man, a 
woman—When I was four years old 
I was a woman with children—ani- 
mals—things to do—do—to cover 
—to gather—to save-—before the 
storm. Not until the rain pelted 
would I come in, breathless from 
repetition of these duties—well 
known—worn known duties. 

And during storms—how deep a 
calm in how deep a place, below all 
childish fears at fiercest thunder. The 
waiting, waiting for the storm to 
end. During a rain of an hour or 
less I lived days and nights of tor- 
rents, of waiting, huddling, feeding 
children, doing the simplest tasks in 
great difficulty, crowded, suffocated. 
So—as a child arranging my toys 
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peacefully and comfortably on a 
soft rug while it rained with a little 
wind, I was a man, woman—patient, 
enduring. 

The strained quality of enduring 
expresses the mood for most of the 
ray-like memories of these lives.— 
Of unending struggle with soil that 
caked, with roots and turfs.—Of 
stumbling on, on in the hunt—a dis- 
appearing quarry—a fading trail. 
O dogged, day-long, day-long, en- 
during tasks—repetitious. 

And then sudden, accidental, 
rock-crevise flowers, stars through 
cracks—such snatches of beauty 
that were scarcely pleasure, but 
rather stabs.—Unexpected beauty, 
like forked lightning.—Silver lizard 
swift—of a friend’s last glance. 
Odor of spring—intolerable beauty. 
A vine on stone, now red. A lily 
where water snakes wait. 

I need not tell you more of these 
lives so close to the furrows of earth 
—and of multiple hungers. 

There is not as much of the sea, 
not so often the utterly directionless 
sea. Its terrors almost too sharp to be 
well known. And its blue now al- 
ways strange—almost as if it were 
of this life alone and a new love to 
which I were virgin. But this is not 
so—to no wave am I virgin—I, old 
man knowing green waters that have 
swallowed my sons, and woman 
searching rocks where the mocking 
fingers of fisted surf move brown 
weeds. I have hated the sea with 
anguish that is deep as love and ab- 
horred the slimed treachery of its 
coralled and barnacled rocks. I— 
who now take a toy of a boat upon 
the sea when it is fair, and paint its 
troubles upon canvas with raptured 
delight! A new I?—thus treacher- 
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ous?—as the sea! An I, embracing its 
rocks!—in this life fey to be so for- 
getful of forces!—forgetful of the 
fierce magnet of the sea. 

Indeed, I and this present life 
amaze me. So swiftly often a re- 
proach, as in memory of a rite no 
longer performed, as of fear no 
longer accounted. Of a sudden, an 
unbelieving scorn of myself surges 
to a surface—that I should be han- 
dling things of earth so unknowing 
of them. Of a sudden, my sharp 
laugh, as if some tension snapped, 
and relief is fragrant as the steam of 
herbs. Of a sudden, a shame, that I 
do not feel the weight of earth heavy 
enough in my hands. 

For I live easily now. My skin is 
untorn, and bathed. I scarcely un- 
derstand this easy life of mine. My 
body is not bent—at this age! My 
feet are the feet of a child. My face? 
—I have never seen my face. 

I know also that in this life I do 
not see my face. When I catch 
glimpse of myself unexpectedly in 
mirror of store or lobby, I start!— 
stare a moment—and turn away like 
a dog that will not look at itself. 
Snapshots are puzzling; I like them; 
even the worst ones I treasure, some- 
how as lively joke. The face I see in 
the bathroom mirror—ha, ha—per- 
haps that is 12—today—but nothing 
to remember. I have never known 
my face—child, man or woman. 

For I have been all. —Countless 
brief children. Men—stolid; restless 
as fire; driven, driven; driving. 
Women; I have been intensely wom- 
an, knit closely into all things of liv- 
ing. But no man or woman joys, nor 
shames, rise out of a level of living 
—as if an average were taken, as if 
statistic curve were smoothed. Sins 
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—my own, others?—much living re- 
solves all guilts;—the current of life 
is too deep and swift to carry for 
long the tossing floatsam and jetsam 
of sin. 

It is all very general. A hoof 
marked water hole, a dewed spider 
web—numerous needles of mem- 
ory. But of patterns—of feasts, 
marryings, buryings—they are all 
blurred. Graves I have known— 
gazed long upon heaps of rubble that 
were burial marks—rolled boulders 
to a place that was sacred. But to no 
one life, to no remembrance of 
spaced periods of living do all these 
things pertain. 

With but one exception. Only one 
story I have to tell—one particular 
grouping of related events. Out of 
that eternity of the past, from lives 
but part human in crouched blind 
ways, up to this extraordinary pres- 
ent life of easy food and music from 
the turning of a knob, I have but 
one sliver of a story—one slice of 
time, locally changing, that may 
have been of some thirty minutes 
duration. Recent also—not many 
lives back. I place it only a few cen- 
turies ago. 

I believe I dreamed this story 
sometime when I was around five or 
six years old, bearing it calmly, with- 
out wonder. I dream—remember— 
dream—; never does incident 
change, no embellishments, no dim- 
ming nor heightening of any color, 
any sound, any silence, any emotion. 
Never do I shed the tear, quiver the 
lip, tremble the hand (I, whose pres- 
ent day nerves for the minutiz of 
life are nothing to boast about.) 

Out of nothing this memory be- 
gins: I am leaving a dark mass of 
building by shallow steps, walking 
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with a great hound beside me, touch- 
ing his grizzled hair lightly, for he 
is leading. 

It is night, or rather twilight or 
moonrise, as there is somewhat of 
golden and green light on smooth 
ground and through trees. There are 
others walking—soldiers, weary in a 
driving agony of weariness. But I 
am not tired—I, a tendril of a girl. 
They have come for me—these men 
and the dog. Their errand is urgent. 
They—I—walk swiftly, the men, 
the dog knowing the way. How 
swiftly we penetrate into a grove, 
a forest. How dark, yet how there is 
a little light—but not for long. How 
we reach a spot in thicket—in 
shrubs. A man lies there. 

I do not see his face. I do not look 
toward his head. I think I know not 
to do that. I kneel. The dog is be- 
side me. The men are all around— 
silent—silent in terrible grief. A 
hand reaches from the circle they 
make—handing me a knife. How 
plainly I see the short dagger-knife 
—with its gleam of light. 

I know exactly—oh precisely, the 
whole situation. Never in this pres- 
ent life has my mind been more clear 
than in that moment. The man, be- 
side whom I am kneeling, is hus- 
band; I, child bride, yet woman for 
this task. He is dead—wounded— 
dead—who should not be dead for 
a cause to be won. There is some- 
thing we can do—if—in haste, we 
accomplish our task. 

I take the knife. I move clothes 
on the still breast, part dark cloth— 
and there is flesh in the dim light. 
I am holding the knife in the right 
way. I do not know how to do this 
—but I do it. The hound’s shoulder 


Is against my arm, his muzzle near 
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my hand. He knows also. How can 
a dog know of this rite? I cut 
through the flesh. The men could do 
it swifter—but it is mine to do. And 
I am very swift. Then I must reach 
for the heart. 

Something holds it. I must cut 
more—sever some cords. Then I hold 
the heart in my hands. And the dog 
knows what to do. I think there are 
tears in his eyes, but there are not,— 
only a great, ferocious greed. This is 
his master’s heart. He gulps at it, 
savagely. It is too big, too firm. I try 
to help him, holding while he must 
bite—his fangs tearing. He gulps— 
great gulps that contort the ribbed 
body. He has finished. I take his head 
between my hands for one swift 
second. I say nothing—no word do 
I ever speak. But the men are speak- 
ing—hoarse murmers that mean go 
—go—. And the gaunt, arching 
form leaps away into the forest. It 
is done—the heart—the heart is 
safe. The relief is unbearably pre- 
cious. And only just in time. Clam- 
our, fire through the trees—the 
enemy. But they will not find the 
heart—only the body where I still 
kneel. They know also that without 
the heart, what is the body. 

The men are leaving. Swiftly. 
Silently. They look at me—I must be 
left behind. They cannot save me. If 
a cause is to be won—lands, many 
lives—they must be away—they 
must do what needs to be done. I 
serve purpose in being left. The 
enemy coming upon me will stop— 
be delayed—question—destroy. No 
spoken word will ever pass my lips 
again. Any scream, but the thin 
treble of a rabbit scream—inconse- 
quential. 

The men are gone. The bonds that 
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tore, broke, between us—the torn 
banners of their love—clothe me. 
Never, never can I know more fully 
the ballast freight and the heavy 
armour of love so profound, so con- 
centrate in one moment of crisis. I 
stand. Clamour and torch fire are 
near—through the trees. 

That is all. 

Dream—offering lamb to the flu- 
oroscopes of analysis—how do its 
bones interact? Dream—smelted, re- 
smelted in reason’s combustion fur- 
nace—forever cool, unchanged. I 
know libraries; but I do not search 
for the year and the land where such 
rite was implicit in culture. We—of 
that dream—performed as automata 
of engrained symbolic conditioning. 

It was I?—who looked into a dog’s 
face to say goodbye to a man who 
was my life—I who looked my whole 
being into that farewell. I who felt 
the eyes of the departing men echo- 
ing, repeating hopelessly to me that 
same unspoken farewell of supreme 
devotion. I, who stood waiting so 
quietly—so quietly old, immutable 
in grief. 

This sense of my age is to me most 
unbelievably strong. How often I 
catch realization that it is an in- 
expressable treasure which this pres- 
ent creature of me cannot hope to 
value sufficiently. The capacity is 
not in my bones, my marrow, my 
mind, to appreciate all the time I 
know—the lives I have lived. 

That is, not until recently have I 
felt that I can incorporate these 
things into my present life—that I 
can taste of the harvest of whole 
life. 

I attribute this ability to the fact 
that I now earn my living easily, 
without undue struggle. And I am 
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alone; the various responsibilities of 
a younger life are over. I have never 
had a life like this before—had this 
aspect called leisure; nor had even 
sufficient years of pounding, con- 
crete experience to mold me in mind- 
flesh to the point where I could look 
back upon one lifetime with vision. 

I have aged in this life, without 
disability. Ah but I have been bent 
and ascetically hollow in far earlier 
years than these. But now—I have 
the flesh and the vigor of youth, the 
mind that leaps. I am not tired. I 
fill with the new knowledge that 
floods this age with a memory that 
keeps what it wants. I retain more 
than the struggling school child 
memory could hold. 

I stand. I look about me. No 
longer is my face turned downward 
only on little dooryard paths, on 
grinding roads, on clays to be brok- 
en, on children to feed. I sense that 
I miss the binding pre-occupation 
with these things—in a pearly nos- 
talgia. But I joy more in the per- 
spective of them that this life gives 
me. 

Now I am having space to know 
I have lived. Life is promising me 
contemplation—a period to look at 
my treasures. 

I have a feeling that all the petty 
traits of my present self are going 
to fade and be washed away in this 
continued weather of living; and 
the old one—the one I have been 
becoming all these centuries—will be 
uncovered as rock vein may outcrop 
after surface erosion. 

I scarcely know what it means 
that this gnarled one may have a 
chance to be revealed. It is too new 
a concept for me. I cannot begin to 
realize what social significance it 
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may have.—That this underneath 
person, of age since the days of caves 
and terrors of fires and floods—an 
infinitely richer one than the partial 
creature of myself today—may join 
me! 

I feel that by working carefully, 
as a paleontologist coming upon 
ancient bones, I can help to uncover 
my full self. To that self I shall strive 
to add, consciously, all that I have 
today. Which is much. I am wealthy 
beyond all the dreams of this old 
self. 

My wealth is a delight and a bur- 
den. —A burden because it is so 
overwhelmingly great that it cannot 
be shared enough. If I should be able 
to share it, even with this old self— 
that were ecstasy. 

I can give this old self new sun- 
sets: —the turnings of this planet 
back away from that sun showing 
in our dusty clouds those moments 
of reds and golds—make him feel 
the almost creaking of this unwieldy 
planet of ours, turning, turning 
through space. 

I can give him nights of the other 
planets, and of stars of varying 
light-years distance—of paths of 
comets, giants, dwarfs, spiral nebu- 
lae, galaxies beyond—beyond all 
thought. He will believe with his 
heart cracking, as growing corn 
cracks in the field. 

I have microscopes. I have much 
business through the dark tubes of 
microscopes. What have I not seen 
on their stages during years of hours 
of labor—what edges of the secrets 
of life. I have all this seething world 
to give to a self that knows the large 
edges of winds and the profiles of 
mountains against the moon. 

I have the story of atomic energy 
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to give him. I will ask him to hold 
out his hands for that momentous 
promise: the law of the conservation 
of energy, and the rainbow of im- 
mortality. He will laugh—he will 
laugh the laugh of an old cackling 
man who “always knew it anyhow.” 

In no other life have I had the 
chance to know history—of man— 
mankind in his cultures, his arts, his 
prayers. How my old self will soak 
in these treasures—see himself over 
and over as in halls of mirrors, as in 
all the costumes for heart and mind 
that man devises. How he will shake 
in grief for the terrible crimes of 
mankind. 

And the land and the sea—his old 
earth so beloved even when its stones 
were colored with his blood—to give 
it to him to see from motor, from 
plane! Old self, prepare yourself!— 
let not your heart burst to look 
down upon earth from afar. In my 
frail cockle of a boat with pinion 
of sail, be not afraid—you—who 
know the sea. 

All this living!—drinking of the 
dawn mists—eating the pollened 
leisure of learning—sitting in the 
wings of space—swinging to earth’s 
music! My calm old self, my self 
behind all immediate self, will take 
everything—all these derivatives of 
dimensions—into himself. He ab- 
sorbs of the earth in a dumb full- 
ness of understanding. 


+ + + 


Now: —Is this fiction, that I pos- 
sess this self which is synthesis of 
much living? The girl in the forest, 
was? —is? —or never could have 
been? 

It is today, a strict age—in prob- 
lem analysis; the answers must be 
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curt as mathematic’s equations. 

Well—I am cognizant of modern 
methodology, validity of data and 
verifiable theory. I know when I 
tread where there is nothing to tread 
upon. First, not being able, even, to 
define “I,” nor give it dimensions, 
certainly it is irrational to try to 
verify that an “I” has lived before. 
Alas, no philosopher postulates the 
exact limits of whatever “I” lives 
now, immediately. 

All theories agree that I carry my 
phylogenetic history with me in 
every structural-functional relation- 
ship which constitutes the spatial 
configuration of me. But no theory 
includes these temporal phenomena. 
No—I am allotted three dimensions; 
and of time, durations comparable 
to the intervals between the firing 
of combustion cylinders. Ah modern 
theory is chary, jealous of time. Time 
is rationed. If I want time I must 
steal it out of the wings of fantasy? 
I must bring it in as black-market 
mystery and be ashamed of my greed 
and individual presumption? 

But in no way am I abashed by 
strict circumstances. I am too much 
a creature of my period not to love 
the hair shirt of its scientific method. 
I wriggle within it in complete pref- 
erence. No fancy flimsies for me. 
No black-market commodity. 

I take my data in hand and fish 
for hypothesis that is most congru- 
ous. The solution that comes drip- 
ping out of the sea of theory is:— 

The dimensions of living have pro- 
found value for me. The beams of 
earth are the walls and the wood- 
work of home. Earth’s halls are long, 
as the long sea lanes. Its chambers are 
larger than unfenced prairies. Ver- 
andas extend as mountain ranges— 
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range upon range—and haze forbids 
all boundary. Earth—so completely 
and absorbingly my home. 

Beloved home, of implied but un- 
fathomable dimensions—to be lived. 
Does one not know all of one’s 
home?—live in every room. And if 
one—one’s immediate self—is too 
small for all this? 

And so it could be: —one en- 
visages beyond the too slender trail 
that one yesterday and one today 
seem to offer. I could extend no 
spatial aspect of myself. But I have 
peopled earth’s time with myself— 
drinking at every spring. 

Yes, this must be my solution. I 
cannot experience, myself, enough; 
nor be of much help to any other 
who must grasp his own world. And 
so this composite self with which I 
may share the newest, the passing de- 
lights, and the oldest, closest. 

It is true that never before have I 
known history. So I must project 
myself back into history—and live 
it. Why I don’t Napoleon-Cleo- 
patra myself, why there is nothing 
like the glory that was Greece and 
the power that was Rome, or India, 
or China, I don’t know. I hear no 
fan-fare of bugles nor march of pro- 
cession. Bells—horns—; bells calling 
—horns in canyons. 

I see tools and skulls, findings of 
prehistoric days; and mistake, for 
memory, the throb of compassion? 
—and go back—into the Age of 
Mammals, and look hypnotized into 
the maws of mammoths, and trace 
my hands around with charcoal, in 
symbol, on stones and secret walls of 
caves. Undoubtedly—mere _projec- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly. Why—lI shall be 


taking these daily new atoms of 
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mine back to the flaming corona of 
the sun! I shall be in the first dense 
mist! I shall be propelled back to 
knowing the God of the Elemental 
Nucleus of energy! 

Of course I understand this. And 
not only the Past, but the Future, 
I pull into my swift Present. I stretch 
for the days of secrets—like iri- 
descent pink meats of clams exposed. 
—For extended understanding in 
antennaed body that knows— 
knows:—All prism colors, in polar- 
ized waves, flooding in supreme in- 
tensity a retinal path to its citadel 
cells. —-Knows super-sounds from 
the willowed twigs of woodwinds 
penetrating brain direct. —Knows 
sub-sonic chords that multiply play 
the nerves as though they were 
plucked in viol greater than one 
body’s proportions. —Knows elec- 
trons blown magnified like doves, 
potential of all things held in speed 
and space. —Knows the atomic nu- 
cleus symbolic, as Ark covered with 
the wings of seraphim, sacred to the 
unity of men—men so indissolubly 
brothers, that from endeavour rises 
—song—and this earth is Singing 
Planet-—as of bees bathing in all 
earth opened—opened— 

Was ever a fleshly creature of its 
world more—more integrating?— 
than I—more inclusive of anteced- 
ent, more eager of succession stem- 


ming from teeming present. I articu- 
late experience—and it moves!—as 
the joints of fond fingers on keys— 
and if there flow—all the scales in 
chords— 

—And if now, in an early autumn, 
I feel majestic evolving of space- 
forms into infinite time—see the 
spiraling leaves of this meaning—? 

—And if, in my fraility, I inter- 
pret life as too manifoldly extended 
—and alloyed with bronze of nostal- 
gic grief—the grief itself precious 
strength, composite of multiple 
source—? 

—And if I often hold Time in 
my hands—as dissected from refer- 
ence—as I held the beloved heart— 
most valued dimension, and some- 
how saved, contained, in waves— 
continuity perpetuating—extending 
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—And though all lengths, and 
breadths, and depths,—dear as the 
dim faces of those men—recede— 
into the forest—into darkness pass 
—but leaving me sustaining love— 
I—I am dressed for—I am impelled 
to say it—for eternity— 

And the danger?—That no clam- 
our must take from me—these se- 
crets. No confounding babbling 
doubts must pass my lips—when 
there must be set a seal on my treas- 
ure—as the silence of stones and 
stars. 
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